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PREFACE. 


THESE Discussions were written originally for the 
columns of a religious periodical. By arrangement 
a certain amount of space was to be allowed for 
each paper. It was to be as a first requisite short, 
and secondarily popular in form and style. This 
accounts for the method and uniform length of the 
papers numbered-in the book. The Discussion, 
however, took a wider sweep, and extended to 
dimensions far beyond what was at first contem- 
plated, and so, for this reason in particular, it was 
not published periodically. In issuing it as a book 
there did not seem to be any special call for recast- 
ing it or for changing in any way its literary form. 
Probably but for the circumstance of having been 
originally bound and confined with respect to space 
the work might have turned out to be double the 
size, and without any real gain as to its substance. 
The book is thus in no sense a Systematic 
Treatise ; but for popular purposes, and considering 
the end in view, it has advantages, I am inclined 
to think, which a more formal and systematic treat- 
ment could hardly possess. It was a discussion 
that was desiderated—a discussion touching upon 
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underlying postulates, too much ignored in popular 
discourse, as well as on essential things all round 
and round about, up and down, and going far 
within towards the very heart of all reality. Thus 
I regarded myself as having greater freedom with 
respect to topics, form and style, than the syste- 
matic volume is thought to allow. From my 
experience in dealing with such a subject it is not 
enough, unless for the thoroughly initiated, to make 
a bald and severely logical statement once for all. 
It is necessary to approach it from many sides, 
adding here a little and there a little, here more 
and there more, re-stating and developing the same 
fundamental idea, and meeting the same objection, 
from this point of view and from that, now in one 
connection and now in another, and thereby famil- 
iarizing the mind with the essential aspects of the 
case in its manifold bearings. And hence in the 
present work the intentional repetitions, in varied 
form, to which a free discussion so admirably lends 
itself, and which, it is hoped and believed, will not 
be offensive even to the more fastidious reader. 

As to the substance of the book I have nothing 
to add. Only if thereby I could give it emphasis 
I would repeat that the Atonement as represented 
by the inspired writers is a rational conception, and 
that it is possible for us in this nineteenth century 
to see it as they saw it, and as with their eyes. It 
involves the Trinity-in-Unity, the Triplicity of true 
Personality in the Godhead. Philosophically this 
must be determined, ultimately, to be the only 
rational idea of God. If the Unitarian thinks that 
the idea of a unipersonal is more rational than that 
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of a tripersonal God he is mistaken. If he thinks 
that on the unipersonal hypothesis he can make out 
a rational conception of the eternal as a personal 
‘being he is more mistaken still. Before the en- 
lightened pantheist he could not stand for a moment. 
Before an intelligent antagonist of the critical 
philosophy he could not hold his ground. There is 
going to be, I believe, a new school of philosophy, 
and it will hold that our Lord Jesus Christ is a 
greater teacher than all the schools. It will found 
upon God as essentially tripersonal. It will be 
demonstrated that the great propitiation could not 
possibly be realized if there were not in God 
plurality of genuine personality. With respect to 
that propitiation itself it will become more and 
more apparent that the philosophy of the case 
resolves itself ultimately into this principle—Tuat 
THE THREE-ONE PERSONAL GOD MAY DO ONE THING IN 
ORDER TO DO ANOTHER. 

I have but further to say that the work discusses 
the leading objections to the Atonement as a vicarious 
sacrifice and satisfaction to God. It contends that 
Christ in our stead bore, to the extent which public 
justice demanded, or which God as the Great Moral 
Magistrate demanded, the penal consequences of our 
sins. Representatives of the principal theories are 
brought forward and criticized: the true idea is set 
off to advantage as on the background of the false: 
and the Biblical view of Christ as the Divine-human 
Redeemer and the propitiation for the sins of the 
world maintained. On reading part of the proof- 
sheets, a brother minister said that “The work 
should rather be called The Philosophy of the Atone- 
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ment.” While it may not be that in any formal 
manner, yet I cannot but think that the materials 
for the philosophy of the case are presented to the 
competent reader. Consciously, I have evaded no 
question by falling back upon mystery or “ upon 
the impotence of human reason,” and so far as 
known to myself there is not a single difficulty 
specifically involved “ which is not either solved or 
provided with a key for its solution in the book.” 


Betuont, BLANTYRE, 
lst October, 1892. 


P.S.—By an oversight the name of the dis- 
tinguished son and translator Charles, instead of 
that of the distinguished father and author Lewis, 
is given, p. 43. 
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THE ATONEMENT. 


I. A DIVINE PERSON MUST BECOME 
INCARNATE. 


I COME to discuss with you during this session, and 
somewhat comprehensively, the doctrine of the 
atonement of Christ. The atonement is the life 
of the Church. It is the life of the individual 
believer. It is thus of perennial interest. While 
always having in these discussions immediate and 
practical results in view as regards matters of faith 
and holiness, the treatment of the subject, intended 
for the times, will here and there in a free manner 
dip down and branch out and reach up into some of 
the profoundest and far-reaching as well as highest 
aspects of the great problem. 

Anselm, Archbishop of Canterbury from 1093 to 
1109, will give for us the starting-point. His 
famous work, Cur Deus Homo, Why was God made 
Man? which all may have in hand,! is, for those 
who can sift, a perfect mine of wealth. It is 
specially full of suggestion, and that for our pur- 
pose is its first recommendation. It is written in 
the form of a dialogue. “Since question and answer 
is an easy way of explaining things, I shall,” says 
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London: Griffith, Farran, Okden & Welsh. 
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the author, “make one of my petitioners my inter- 
locutor— oso shall ask, and Anselm answer.” 
Anselm was the first to attempt a somewhat 
scientific treatment of the subject. To oso it 
seemed “culpable carelessness if, after we are settled 
in the faith, we do not seek to understand that 
which we believe.’ oso, of course, and Anselm 
were of one mind here. We entirely agree. The 
atonement as presented by the inspired writers is a 
rational conception. It may be understood. We 
may all see as with the eyes of prophets and 
apostles, and thus in some little way as with the 
eyes of God. The idea of God, Himself infinite 
reason, giving an irrational or ununderstandable 
revelation with respect to anything, is absurd. 
Believers, then, should master the Biblical idea 
of the atonement, and not only be rootfast in it 
themselves, but also, in Anselm’s words, “be 
always ready to give an effectual answer to any 
one who asks for a reason of the faith that is in 
us.” Here, then, is the question: “I ask you to 
explain to me,” says Boso, “that which, as you know, 
many besides me are asking: namely, by what 
necessity and for what reason hath God, being 
omnipotent, assumed, in order to its restoration, the 
humiliations and weakness of human nature?” It 
is the old question and the new question, and is 
ever with us. Boso puts it again thus: “If you say 
that God could not do all these things by His word 
alone, He who you say created all things by His 
word, you contradict yourselves for you assert Him 
to be powerless, If, on the other hand, you say 
that He could, but willed it not save in this way, 
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how can you call Him wise whom you could 
affirm to have willed without any reason to suffer 
things so misbecoming?” The dilemma of the 
opponent is: either you deny His omnipotence on 
the one hand or his infinity of wisdom on the 
other. It is a favourite in certain quarters, oft 
reiterated, still not very profound. Anselm showed 
insight when he said, “To discuss the subject 
fully some clear conception is necessary of power, 
necessity, will, and some other things which are 
so connected that none of them can be fully 
considered without the others.” Take will, for 
instance ; if there was no will there would be no 
sin, and hence nothing for which to atone. 
Again, if there was no will there would be no 
moral character and no moral system of things in 
the universe. Again, free will being in man must 
also be in God; and so the question of sin and 
how to meet it, becomes a moral question, and 
not one merely of power or omnipotence. Will, 
therefore, is one of the hinges on which _ the 
subject turns. Or take necessity. It is of two 
kinds: metaphysical necessity and moral necessity. 
Metaphysical necessity is a necessity of nature in 
the being or thing itself; moral necessity is a 
necessity of fitness, propriety, right. “This neces- 
sity,’ in the language of Leibnitz, “is called moral, 
because, with the wise, necessary and right are 
equivalent things; and when it always has its 
effect, as it truly has, in the perfectly wise One 
who is God, we may say that it is a_ blessed 
necessity.” “If the will of God,” as he again 
says, “had not as its rule the principle of the 
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best, it would tend to evil, or it would be in 
some sort indifferent to good and evil, and guided 
by chance.” You are, for example, as moral 
beings, possessed of perfect freedom of will, free- 
dom in the will. When you choose the wrong, 
you have always the power to choose the right; 
when you choose the right, you have always the 
power to choose the wrong. While thus, as moral 
intelligences, you are ever free—free to choose, 
free to choose what you .shall do; as men and 
women in Christ you are ever bound—morally 
bound—bound, that is, by the truly wise, the right, 
the supreme good. It is so in an infinitely higher 
sense with God. Possessed of infinite free will, He 
is free as a Moral Personality in the fullest, most 
complete, and grandest possible sense. He is ever 
free to choose. As God, however, possessed of 
infinite reason, infinite heart, and infinite conscience, 
He always chooses, and could not, morally speaking, 
but choose in accordance with the absolutely true, 
the absolutely good, the absolutely befitting and best. 
Hence, omnipotence in the moral sphere, and in 
such a matter as deliverance from sin, cannot act 
as mere and sheer omnipotence. In all its forth- 
going it is exercised as relative omnipotence— 
relative to reason and love and conscience. And 
so the question, as far as the subject on hand 
goes, is not what is possible to Almighty Power 
merely, but what is possible in the cireum- 
stances? What, according to infinite wisdom, is 
demanded “by the needs of the case? What, 
considering God’s interests on the one hand, and 
man’s interests and those of the great moral 
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public on the other, is necessary, wisest, and best 
to be done? 

It is then a great subject that we attempt to 
discuss, very great, very complex; going deep 
as the deepest, and high as the highest. Even 
to state it accurately, on this side and on that, 
is frequently not an easy affair, and is here and 
there of the greatest moment. For instance, 
introducing a fundamental objection, Boso says: 
“ Unbelievers, mocking at our simplicity, reproach 
us with doing God wrong and putting Him to 
shame when we assert that He descended into the 
womb of a virgin, was born of a woman, grew, was 
nourished with milk and the ordinary food of 
man, and (to be silent on many other points which 
-seem unsuitable to God) that He suffered weariness, 
hunger, thirst, scourging, and death, with thieves _ 
on the Cross.” Unbelievers do not always dis- 
criminate. Neither, I am afraid, do believers. 
Even some of yourselves, as I often hear in prayer, 
use very objectionable language. You speak as 
if God the Father became incarnate. Of course 
you mean the right thing, I know, but it is well 
to be so clear that you could not employ the wrong 
expression. God the Father did not become 
incarnate. Only the Divine Person freely called 
the Son, or the Second Person in the adorable 
Godhead, took upon Him human nature. But 
even He, this Divine Person, was not “born of a 
woman”; this Divine Person did not “grow”; 
this Divine Person was not “nourished with milk 
and the ordinary food of man”; this Divine Person 
did not suffer ‘“ weariness, hunger, thirst, scourging, 
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and death with thieves on the Cross.” It was on 
the human side of His complex being that our 
Saviour was “born.” It was as man, as man alone, 
that He grew, was nourished with food, was wearied, 
hungry, thirsty, and died at last. He was in a 
word a real man, and subject to all the sinless 
frailties of humanity. The question as to whether 
it became the Divine Person to thus enter into 
union with human nature will come up in its own 
place; for the present it is enough to have stated 
it with some discrimination. God the Father did 
not become incarnate: and God the Son, or the 
Divine Person who, in the popular expression, 
“became flesh,” did not thereby subject Himself to 
or undergo human limitations and human needs. 
He remained in Himself the same as before, utterly 
and absolutely Divine. 

Having thus carefully guarded the statement of 
the case, we are in a position to hear Anselm. “But 
if they were thoughtfully to consider how consist- 
ently the restoration of humanity was thus effected, 
they would not deride our simplicity, but would 
with us praise the wise beneficence of God. For it 
was needful that as by the disobedience of man 
death had come upon the human race, so by the 
obedience of man should life be given back. And 
that as sin, which was the cause of our condemna- 
tion, had its first beginning from a woman, so the 
Author of our justification and salvation should be 
born of a woman; and that the devil, who had 
vanquished man by persuading him to taste the 
fruit of the tree, should in likewise be conquered by 
man, by that death which He bore on the tree.” 
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Apart from the merely fanciful element, the idea 
here, in its substance, is sound. That idea essen- 
tially is that atonement must be made in the nature 
that had sinned and was to be saved. Man, as man, 
could not save himself. God, as God, simply could 
not save man. Probably union with any other 
nature, the angelic say, was not in the nature of 
things admissible. Though possible, there would 
have been, besides, in the union of divinity with 
angelic nature, and for the purpose of saving human 
sinners, great incongruity on several sides. “It 
behoved Him to be made like unto His brethren” 
(Heb. ii. 17). “It was a matter of moral fitness— 
it was morally right—that He should be made like 
unto His brethren. There would have been, it 
- seems, a nioral impropriety, if He had pursued 
another plan. It was morally becoming that the 
Saviour, who was to save human sinners—and to 
save them by becoming at once the victim of 
their sins, and the high priest who was to offer 
the victim—it was a matter of moral propriety 
that this Saviour should be human, and should be 
made like unto His brethren in all things.” 


Il. THE DIVINE HUMILIATION INVOLVED. 


Wir Anselm we are all agreed that “ Zhe redemption 
of man could not have been effected by any save by God 
Himself.” The reason why, however, is not always 
clearly apprehended. Anselm’s treatment of the 
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subject here is not satisfactory. He missed the 
mark. Suppose “God might have made some one 
man without sin, not of the sinful mass of humanity, 
nor from any one man, but as He made Adam”; by 
such a one this same work could not have been 
accomplished, and that for this reason: he would 
have been, as a man, still under the law for himself, 
and as a man, moreover, though perfectly holy, he 
could not have had weight, moral weight, to atone 
for the sins of the whole world. Every man, every 
finite moral being, is under the law, the moral law, 
for himself; bound, that is to say, to love God with 
all his heart and soul and strength and mind, and 
his neighbour as himself. Even God, with all 
reverence, could not make it otherwise. This Divine 
moral law demands from every created moral being 
perfect obedience in thought, feeling or love, and 
choice from the first moment of responsible existence, 
on throughout all moments of conscious’ moral life. 
Hence no pure man, no mere angel, no merely finite 
being, could honour and magnify the law in the 
room of others. Our Saviour, if we are to have a 
Saviour, must be more than a creature. He must 
be God. He must be both Godand man. He must 
be thus sw generis, standing, so to say, in a category 
by Himself, and so not under, but above and beyond, 
and personally independent of, all law as law. God 
therefore, God in Christ, could alone be the Saviour 
of mankind. There is, as will be observed, a very 
fundamental reason why Unitarians should reject 
the substitutionary work of our Lord. Tothem He 
is not Divine as God the Father is Divine, and so 
cannot be in any proper sense “the propitiation for 
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our sins.” More is to be said by and by on this 
point, for the present it is enough to determine the 
fundamental reason, “Why the redemption of man 
could not have been effected by any save by God 
Himself.” 

But are “the humiliations ” involved possible to 
or becoming God? Another great question. At 
first the answer is: “ The will of God ought to be 
a sufficient reason for us when He does anything, 
even if we do not see why He wills thus, for the 
will of God is never unreasonable.” Very good. 
It looks, however, like shirking the difficulty. 
Boso replies: “That is true, if it be certain that 
God does will the thing in question; but many 
will never agree that God doth will a thing if 
_ it appear contrary to reason.” Capital, Boso. This 
is going somewhat to the root of the matter. 
God has made man’s reason. It is “the candle 
of the Lord.” It is a ray of light from the 
Fountain of Light, a little copy and image of the 
Infinite Reason. God Himself always respects it. 
Hence the Bible which is addressed to:man’s reason. 
Hence the arguments, the exhortations, the warn- 
ings, and invitations of the Bible. Hence such 
passages in detail as—“Come, now, and let us 
reason together, saith the Lord”; “Judge, I pray 
you, betwixt Me and My vineyard”; “ Wherefore 
do ye spend money for that which is not bread ? 
and your labour for that which satisfieth not?” : 
“Turn ye, turn ye from your evil ways, for why ° 
will ye die?” The Bible is rational throughout. 
Christianity is rational throughout. The views of 
God, of man, of life, and the way to life, of 
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immortality, given by the inspired writers, are 
alone rational. The atonement of Christ, of Christ 
crucified, is, when apprehended in its Divine con- 
ception, rational from centre to circumference. 
Increasingly it has been justified by reason in the 
large range. Reason could not have discovered 
it for itself. Finite reason could not have 
originated the idea. When, however, it is revealed 
from the Infinite Reason to the finite reason, the 
finite reason, when not warped by prejudice or 
some misconception, accepts it as being like God, 
and infinitely becoming in “the Father of Spirits.” 
In short, whatever element of unreason may have 
got mixed up with the truth must go; sooner 
or later it will go; for an irrational conception 
of God and of His dealings with men cannot be 
widely and permanently entertained by the human 
mind. 

The question then is pertinent: “ What is it 
that seems to you unreasonable in one saying that 
God willed those things which we believe concern- 
ing the incarnation?” Boso answers: “This in a 
word: That the Highest should stoop to such 
indignities, the Omnipotent to do aught by so 
great effort.” Now the case is not met by assum- 
ing, as Anselm does, that “the humiliations” 
belonged entirely to the human side of our Lord’s 
complex personality. Of the Divine Person the 
apostle says: “He made Himself of no repu- 
tation,” or, as the Revised Version reads, “He 
emptied Himself, taking the form of a servant” 
(Phil. ii, 7). Apart from all controversy as to- 
the precise meaning of the verb rendered to make 
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of no reputation, or to empty, the Divine One who 
assumed our nature is represented as in some way 
humbling Himself. He could not, of course, 
“empty Himself” of anything essential to 
Divinity, could not become less or other than 
God or Divine, yet in some relative sense there 
was a denuding of Himself with respect to His 
glory. But just here let me guard you against 
a profane absurdity too commonly entertained. 
oso, in the name of unbelievers, queries: “ But 
when you say He came down to conquer the 
devil for you, in what sense do you take the 
phrase ‘came down’? Is not the reign of God’s 
omnipotence universal? How then was it needful 
_for God to come down from heaven to conquer 
the devil?” The essential matter is: “In what 
sense do you take the phrase ‘came down’?” 
On the morning when the Son of God left heaven 
for earth, according to a popular preacher of our 
day, the angels, clinging to His skirts and to 
His feet, besought Him with tears not to go! I 
heard a preacher myself, within the last few 
months, from the pulpit gravely assure his 
audience that Christ on that occasion had 
92,000,000 miles to come. What he added 
further I must not repeat. How senseless! 
How profane, if it were not absolutely foolish ! 
Christ was God, and as God possessed of inherent 
omnipresence. He had no visible form, and 
essentially was as much on earth as in heaven. 
We all, of course, speak of Him as leaving the 
glory of the Father’s home and coming down to 
this sin-cursed world to be our Saviour. It is 
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a figure of speech. God is in heaven, we say; 
and even the Bible represents Him as looking 
“down from heaven upon the children of men.” 
It is popular and figurative language. The idea 
is that God as God is high and lifted up above 
men: but with respect to His essential being 
He is as really here, just here, always here in 
this little room, as anywhere else. Christ’s 
coming down then to be our Saviour did not 
imply any local movement, any local coming. 
It was a moral and spiritual coming. As God 
He could not move from place to place, out of 
one place into another. Yet, if we will understand 
the expression, “He came down”— He stooped 
far, “He humbled Himself.” Figuratively, He 
had a long long way to come when, from dwelling 
in the infinite glory of God and as God, He 
descended and condescended to take “upon Him 
the form of a servant, being made in the likeness 
of men.” The clearest and fullest light, perhaps, 
that we can receive in our present state is in 
His own never-to-be-forgotten utterance: “ And 
now, O Father, glorify Thou Me with Thine own 
self with the glory which I had with Thee before 
the world was” (John xvii. 5). As Westcott’s 
note puts it: “Thus the verse presents a contrast 
between the state of the Incarnate Son and of the 
Eternal Word. The person is one (glorify Me... 
which I had), but by the assumption of manhood 
the Son for a time emptied Himself of that 
which He afterwards received again.” “The 
‘glory’ here spoken of is not the predestined 
glory of Christ’s humanity, but the glory of His 
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divinity which He resumed on His ascension.” 
“The glory of the Eternal Word spoken of here 
is distinguished from the glory of Christ, the 
Incarnate Word, spoken of in verse 22, though the 
two correspond to one another. The one is 
supra-temporal (édwkas, verse 24); the other is 
a present possession (dédwxas, verse 22).” 

Now, let thinking at this point be clear. We are 
not asked to believe impossibilities, or things of 
which we know nothing. We are enjoined only to 
believe, are warranted only to believe, can only 
believe up to the measure of the revelation given. 
Beyond that we know nothing and can _ believe 
nothing. That the Divine Person designated “ the 
Eternal Word” “for a time emptied Himself of that. 
_ which He afterwards received,” is the fact according 
to the inspired utterance. This fact we are called 
upon to receive, and can receive, on the authority of 
the Divine testimony. What He did precisely in 
thus emptying Himself, in denying Himself, is not 
revealed, probably could not be revealed to us in our 
present state, and so is no part of our faith. Only 
the fact does the Bible assert: of the content of the 
fact, as philosophers would say, of the essence, we 
' know absolutely nothing. What then? Is this 
the only fact the content or essence of which we 
know nothing? Far from that. Such facts are 
multitudinous. He is at the very antipodes to 
wisdom, to commonsense even, who says, “I will 
receive no fact the content or essence of which 
I do not comprehend.” Keeping to the case 
on hand, let us be sure that we do not limit the 
Holy One of Israel. What is possible to God we 
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know not. We can only in a small way say what 
is not possible. It is not possible for God to undeify 
Himself, or to divest Himself of any of His essential 
attributes. In what way, however, the Divine 
Person who became our Saviour might for the time 
empty Himself or denude Himself with respect to 
His glory, lies in a sphere far beyond our little 
thought to determine. We just know, and can 
know, nothing about it. To attempt to guess would 
be futile. 

Are we not then at the very outset debarred from 
understanding the atonement of Christ? Is not the 
nature of it forever, or at least as regards this life, 
hidden in impenetrable mystery? Oh, no! We may 
understand it as far as it isrevealed. It is revealed 
for the very purpose of being apprehended. It may, 
moreover, in its essential nature as an atonement, a 
propitiation, a satisfaction, be comprehended, so as 
to give a clear conception of what it aims at and 
how it reaches its,end. Does science know, for 
example, anything of gravitation or attraction as 
a cause? What is attraction? “ According to 
Newton, it is the general law of the physical 
universe ; nothing more or less. But a law is nota 
cause. It is but the exact expression and general 
formula of a fact.” “ Does attraction imply a force 
inherent in matter, and constituting its essence, or 
can it be explained mechanically by aid of an in- 
visible fluid?” Newton replied, and science, as 
such still replies with him, “I do not examine what 
may be the cause of those attractions. What I call 
attraction may be produced by impulsion, or by other 
means unknown to me. I only use the word attrac- 
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tion to signify generally a force of some kind by 
which bodies tend reciprocally towards one another, 
whatever the cause may be.” This ignorance, how- 
ever, with respect to attraction as a cause does not 
prevent scientific men from investigating its pheno- 
mena and formulating its law. The nature and law 
or method of its operation are scientifically deter- 
mined. A score of equally pertinent examples 
might be adduced: aye, and after that, another score. 
And so although we cannot determine how “the Son 
for a time emptied Himself of that which He after- 
wards received again,” that in no way renders the 
fact disputable, or prevents us from mastering the 
Biblical conception of the atonement as “the propi- 
tiation for the sins of the world.” 


III. THE DIVINE NATURE NOT “IMPASSIBLE.” 


THE question still is, remember: “ What is it that 
seems to you unreasonable in one saying that God 
willed those things which we believe concerning 
His incarnation?” Anselm’s answer is interesting 
to us mainly because it is representative of widely 
prevailing opinions. Unhappily those opinions 
logically carried out would make any rational 
conception of the atonement impossible. For 
instance, the reply is based on the twofold 
personality of Christ. The case is stated thus: 
“ But the Lord Jesus Christ we assert to be true 
God and true man, one person in two natures, 
and two natures in one person; wherefore, when we 
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say that God endured humiliation and infirmity, 
we understand this not according to the sublimity 
of the impassible nature, but according to the 
infirmity of the human nature which He bore.” 
Now to assert that the Lord Jesus Christ is 
“one person in two natures, and two natures in 
one person,” is to predicate no more regarding 
Him, if we keep to the strict terms, than may 
be affirmed of any man. Of course Anselm meant 
more; still it is of great moment to think and 
speak accurately here. I am, you are, one person in 
two natures, and two natures in one person. The 
material nature and the spiritual are perfectly 
distinct, and are as dissimilar as natures can be; 
and yet both in yourself, in myself, are united 
in one consciousness. Christ was two persons, and 
not merely two natures in one. He was a real 
man—body, soul, and spirit—and so a human per- 
son as really as you or I—a finite personality. He 
was, on the other hand, a Divine person: Divine 
as God the Father is Divine, or God the Holy 
Spirit; a person in the same sense in which God 
the Father is a person, or God the Holy Spirit. 
These two persons—the human and the Divine— 
were united in one consciousness. How, we know 
not. Does any man know how the two natures 
in himself are united? Science here, or modern 
enlightenment, confesses absolute ignorance. The 
union of two natures merely, such as in ourselves, 
is different indeed from the union of two persons 
as in Christ; but if we are utterly destitute of 
knowledge as to the how of the one, we need 
not wonder that with respect to the other the 
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mode of the union should be altogether beyond our 
grasp. Well, then, it is to fall short of the truth 
to assert that “the Lord Jesus Christ is one 
person in two natures.” It is also a mistake 
to speak of the Divine nature as “ without doubt 
impassible.” We not only doubt it, but emphati- 
cally oppose it. It is based in a false philosophy 
of God. Widely accepted though it has been, 
and to-day is, it yet, when legitimately developed, 
renders any atonement or incarnation of God 
impossible. It would make even true personality 
in God impossible. Unless under the pantheistic 
conception of naturans naturata, or the more 
modern phase of absolutely necessary impersonal 
evolution, an impassive God is a contradiction in 
terms. Personality and absolute passivity could 
not possibly be -realized in one and the same _ 
being. An impassive God would be a God 
destitute of both thought and feeling. An impas- 
sive God would be devoid*of choice, without any 
change or sequence of volition, and so a God 
who could not originate the universe. But the 
universe exists; creation began to be; and con- 
sequently the doctrine of a passive deity is 
discredited. What, again, is love but an emotion ? 
Thus the text, “For God so loved the world that 
He gave His only begotten Son,” of itself annihilates 
the absurd theory of an “impassible” Divinity. 
So too the text which asserts that “there is joy 
in the presence. of the angels of God”—joy in 
God Himself—*“ over one sinner that repenteth.” 
If there can be joy in God, there can be sorrow; 
if happiness, grief; if love, hatred; if complacency 
B 
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disgust and righteous indignation. All feeling 
in God, as in man, is polarized. And so an 
impassive God is, I repeat, an impossible God.” 
It is greatly to be deplored that philosophy— 
which is yet not philosophy—has been operative 
to the undermining of the true conception of the 
living and true God. For certain classes of 
thinkers there is very little hope until both science 
and philosophy are reconstructed in their funda- 
mental positions. Fancy an evangelical minister 
avowing it as his firm conviction that grief cannot 
touch the mind of the infinitely perfect One. 
That is, apparently, to contradict the Bible, for it 
asserts that God was and is grieved with the 
wickedness of men. The philosophy is not sound. 
Nothing could be falser. Prove that God cannot 
be sad—you can easily prove that He cannot 
be glad—that, in short, He has no feelings at all, 
or conscience, and is not touched one way or 
another by the moral ‘attitude and condition, the 
sin or the holiness, the joys or the sorrows, the 
heaven or the hell, of His moral offspring. To 
believe this is not possible. I cannot believe, 
for instance, that there are no regrets in the mind 
of God. But regret itself is a kind of pain, a 
kind of suffering. God, again, sacrificed Himself we 
say, denied Himself, in the person of Jesus Christ. 
Our Saviour was “God manifest in the flesh”; 
and it was not the half of Him, so to say, or 
the one side merely of His complex personality 
that suffered. I prick my finger. It is not the 
lower half of me, the material organism, which 
suffers. I suffer. The mind, the soul, the spirit, 
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the real ego or self suffers. And I could not 
conceive of our blessed Lord’s Divine nature or 
personality looking calmly on unmoved, untouched 
by one feeling of grief or sorrow or pang of regret, 
while the lower and human nature or personality, 
in indissoluble union of one consciousness, suffered 
the agony and bloody sweat of Gethsemane and the 
most terrible distress of the Cross. To me, I say 
this is wholly unbelievable. I am willing to admit, 
nay, I contend, that we must distinguish between 
suffering and suffering in our blessed Lord. All 
the sufferings which He endured at the hands 
of men, for instance, were not strictly propitiatory. 
They need not have been, might not have been, 
and yet the atonement been “ finished.” 

- On yet another side we must discriminate. The 
propitiatory sufferings culminated in the propitiatory - 
death were, and from the nature of the case could 
only be, realized within the soul of the human per- 
sonality. That, however, does not hinder us from 
believing that in a grandly sympathetic manner the 
Divinity suffered with the humanity. Indeed, even 
the Father Himself suffered in the suffering of the 
Son. Of Jehovah the Scripture does not hesitate to 
say, with reference to Israel, “In all their afflictions 
He was afflicted.” How much more then in the 
peculiar afflictions of His Beloved? The conclusion 
is, that the Divine person in closest union, in oneness 
of consciousness, with the human personality of the 
suffering Jesus, could not possibly escape all pain 
and grief and sorrow, and something, probably, for 
which we have no name. Well then, God, in 
assuming human nature, humbled Himself: in and 
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through the assumption of it He suffered with and 
for man. Did it become Him? that is the question. 
Let no one think to satisfy reason by answering 
that God willed it, and therefore it must be becoming 
Him; for, as Boso says, “ But many will never agree 
that God doth will a thing if it appear contrary to 
reason.” Now, would God in the end have suffered 
less had He not chosen in this way to redeem man ? 
Had the propitiation not been undertaken, and so 
the world, consequently, for ever lost, would God 
have been in that case free from all suffering, or 
been less in suffering? Let us assume that the 
sacrifice of Christ was the only way by which He 
could realize a moral system at all, a moral universe; 
the case is lifted to a very lofty plane. This is not 
the first world that fell ; was it the second, or third, 
or fourth? Who knows? Had not God interposed 
in the way He has chosen, by means of the Incar- 
nation, how far might sin have gone among the 
worlds of the great moral public? Who shall tell ? 
The universe of moral and free beings might ulti- 
mately have been lost, or all but lost. Had God seen 
that in the long run such would be the fate of 
almost the entire moral public, or the vast majority 
even of the moral public, does anybody believe that 
He would have called it into being? I think that 
it might be morally demonstrated that it is only by 
means of the “obedience until death ” of the Lord 
Jesus Christ that He is able to realize a moral 
universe to His own Divine satisfaction. Let it for 
the moment be supposed that for some reason or 
other He could not in this way have realized a moral 
universe, and so could not have had immense flocks 
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of moral intelligencies to a Him, and love Him, 
and delight in Him, would He have been free from 
all suffering, when suffering is conceived in its inner 
and higher essence? Would He have had less regret, 
less sorrow, less grief? I think not. Rather that 
would have been to Divinity, as we presume, the 
eternal grief and sorrow, the eternal pang of regret, 
for which there could be no “recompense of reward.” 
Looking at the matter in this way, the Incarnation 
and “obedience until death” of our Lord and Saviour 
become transcendingly great and glorious. We 
ejaculate afresh, “But God forbid that we should 
glory save in the Cross of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

In justice to the grand old Archbishop it should 
be observed that, although he did not rise to the 
height of this great argument, he indicated for 
reflective minds the direction in which they should. 
go. “Does not this,” he asks, “sufficiently appear 
to be an effectual reason why it behoved God to do 
these things which we assert, namely, that the 
human race, His so precious creation, would have 
utterly perished, and it was not fitting that the 
intentions of God for man should suddenly be 
frustrated; and again, that His design could not 
have been carried out unless the human race had 
been delivered by the Creator Himself?” I wish, 
however, to repeat, and with emphasis, that, confining 
ourselves to the human. race, the case is not justly, 
because not comprehensively enough, conceived. | 
Human souls are indeed unutterably precious to 
God. Each one is worth more than material 
worlds. Still the world is but an infinitesimal 
part of God’s vast domains: human souls but a 
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fraction of the. vast republic of souls. While 
Christ died, shed His precious blood, for the sins 
of human sinners alone, the grand moral power 
of the great propitiation is intended to have, and 
as God is God most certainly will have, a morally 
omnipotent influence on all the worlds of intelligent 
and free beings in the infinite spaces and throughout 
eternity. Apprehended in this way, the Incarnation 
and the Cross of Christ become infinitely reasonable 
and infinitely worthy of God. 


IV. ABSOLUTE JUSTICE MAY BE MODIFIED. 


WHEN the case is comprehensively viewed there 
is nothing unreasonable, nothing unbecoming God, 
in the Divine Person taking upon Him our human 
nature. The interests not of this world only but 
of the moral universe were at stake; and, of course, 
God’s own interests as pre-eminently involved. “So 
be it,” the objector would say: “but how could 
it be proved just or reasonable that God should 
so treat that Man whom the Father called His 
‘beloved Son, in whom He was well pleased,’ and 
who called Himself the Son, or permit Him to be 
treated thus? What man would not be judged 
worthy of condemnation if he were to condemn 
the innocent in order to let the guilty go free?” 
If Anselm answers this central objection fully and 
convincingly, he will do well. He meets the case, 
however, only very partially. “The Father,” he 
replies, “did not either compel Him to die, nor 
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permit Him to be slain unwillingly; but that One 
Himself bore His death by His own free will that 
He might save mankind.” Good; very good: as 
far as it goes nothing could be better. In their 
haste opponents frequently overlook the perfectly 
voluntary element in Christ’s propitiatory suffering 
and death. “Lo, I come,” said He; “in the 
volume of the book it is written of Me; I delight 
to do Thy will, O My God;. yea, Thy law is within 
My heart.” “He gave Himself a ransom for all.” 
Since, therefore, He does it by His own power 
and His own will, in no sense can He rightly be 
said to be compelled to do it.” What then is the 
objection? “Only this,” replies Boso, “that God 
should permit Him, however willingly, to be thus 
_ treated does. not appear consistent in such a Father 
of such a Son.’ oso is acute: more acute in 
putting his finger on the difficulty than Anselm 
is in removing it. Still, even Boso does not see 
the difficulty in its full reach, and Anselm’s answer 
even to the objection as proposed is_ superficial. 
He replies, “Surely it is most consistent in such 
a Father to give His consent to such a Son, when 
He wills something laudably for the honour of God, 
and usefully for the salvation of men, which could 
not otherwise have been effected.” But the query 
still is, Does the end justify the means? Is the 
Jesuitical principle allowable in God? It is never 
right to do wrong, no matter who does it, and no 
matter what be the end contemplated. A modern 
critic, going deeper than either Soso or Anselm, 
would insist that whether the Son be willing or 
not, whether the end be supposed to be good or 
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not, or however good it may be, it is against the 
absolute principles of right or justice for God, not 
to allow His Son to be so treated, but Himself 
to inflict wrath upon the perfectly innocent and 
holy. The wrath of God, or the penalty of trans- 
gression, in any shape or form, and to any extent, 
cannot, it is maintained, be inflicted on any 
innocent person. : ; 

This fundamental objection to the atonement of 
Christ as a vicarious sacrifice is urged and re-urged, 
iterated and reiterated from age to age, and pressed 
home to-day, apparently with great effect, in many 
quarters. We shall meet with it again and again 
under various phases in these discussions. In one 
leading form it assumes this aspect, that justice does 
not admit of any substitute. Could this be made 
good the discussion would be soon closed. But 
it cannot. It is a mere assumption, and an 
assumption without one particle of foundation. 
Who says that justice cannot take a substitute, 
and for what reason? God does not say it. The 
Bible does not say it. Reason in the large range 
does not say it. History does not say it. The 
nature of things does not say it. The objector 
can add nothing weightier than his own ipse divit. 
Let all mark well what is here said. The 
opponent of the evangelical system in its sub- 
stitutionary aspect changes the mere form of 
expression, rings changes innumerably on certain 
stock phrases, but so far as substance goes, beyond 
the bare affirmation that justice can receive no 
substitute, he adds nothing, Merely changing the 
form, he asserts, for instance, that justice cannot be 
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in any way modified, that it is absolutely un- 
bending, that it demands that only the sinner 
himself shall be made to suffer for his sins, and 
that the sinner must, in every case without 
exception, bear the full penalty deserved by his 
violation of law. He must be punished; he alone 
must be punished; he must be punished here and 
now, where and whensoever he sins; escape for 
him from any jot or tittle of punishment incurred 
is not permissible or even possible. Such is the 
pronounced form which the objection assumes 
specially in our day. But all this, as is plain, 
though often built up laboriously in a pile of 
declamation, is resolvable into the unfounded 
assumption that justice is most absolute and cannot 
_to the least degree be modified. I wish to dwell 
on this point. -In the long run the palladium 
of modern objectors, for the most part, is the 
bare assertion that justice must be absolutely 
enforced. When we ask, why must it? the 
reply simply makes the assertion under another 
phase, that the sinner, the sinner himself, must 
be punished: and so on, and so on. Now we 
altogether deny that fundamental assertion. On 
the contrary we affirm that it is falsely made. 
Ultimate principles are against it. Experience is 
against it. The Bible is against it. We do not 
merely deny their assertion by counter assertion, 
but undertake to show that it is false from 
almost every point of view. What is there in 
justice as against mercy, for instance, that it should 
be pre-eminent or monopolize all claims? It 
certainly, in a moral system, has a right to be; 
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but has it any more right of existence than mercy ? 
We go on the assumption that justice and mercy 
are specifically different. Justice is not mercy and 
mercy is not justice. To make out their theory 
it is necessary for them to affirm that justice and 
mercy are eternally the same. Without stopping 
to show the absurdity of the position, we are 
content to assume for the present what all experi- 
ence and the common sense of mankind maintain, 
that justice and mercy are radically distinct, each 
having its own essential character and distinguish- 
ing peculiarity. Mercy gives above and beyond 
what is due or deserved. Now, let any man think 
in a calm, dispassionate, enlightened manner, and 
in the abstract he will not be able to give a reason 
why the principle of justice should have right of 
place any more than the principle of mercy. God 
has as good a right to be merciful, we affirm, as 
to be just. Mercy, in other words, in the moral 
system and in the circumstances of sinners, has 
as good a right to be as justice. This is one 
fundamental principle we lay down. Here is 
another. Neither justice nor mercy exists for its 
own sake alone. Both are subservient and sub- 
ministrant to the ultimate good of the moral 
public. God’s glory, and that glory as realized in 
the good of the moral universe, is the end of the 
ends—the end beyond which nothing is or can be. 
To this supreme end everything must be sub- 
ordinated—everything. This being granted, we 
take a further step and lay down a third principle: 
if this ultimate end can be in any case better 
secured by means of mercy than by justice, then 
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no reason demands, no interest insists, that justice 
shall be rigorously enforced to the exclusion of 
mercy. Nay, the highest principle, the highest 
reason of all, demands that in such a case mercy 
shall take precedence of justice. May, then, injus- 
tice be done? Such is the question put in at 
this point. We answer: No, certainly. Injustice 
must never be done. It is never right to do 
wrong. But mercy may be exercised, absolute 
justice may be modified, and yet no injustice be 
done, because no legitimate right or claim or being 
in the universe is thereby injured; because rather 
every legitimate right and claim and interest may 
be thereby maintained, and the grand end for 
which a moral universe exists in that particular 
realized. Between not enforcing justice absolutely 
and doing injustice there is a whole world of 
difference. That is to say, it is no injustice not~ 
to insist absolutely on justice, but to act on a 
principle of mercy, if the good of all concerned is 
effected. This is a principle as different from 
that of doing evil that good might come as the 
heavens are high above the earth. 

So much for the philosophy of the case. See 
now how the principle is applied in all highly 
civilized government among men. A man has 
committed an offence for which he is apprehended, 
convicted, and sentenced to thirty days in prison. 
But the law in this case can take a fine as 
“an equivalent in loss to thirty days’” imprison- 
ment. Can it not also, in a modified form, accept 
a substitute? It can. It often does. A friend 
pays the fine for the offender. Is the payment of 
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that fine not penal? Is it not paying a penalty ? 
—not thirty days in jail—but it is paying 
that which is equivalent according to law. Observe 
this small, and in some respects very imperfect, 
illustration is not to be pressed beyond the point 
intended. The sinner’s sin is more than an offence. 
It is a most serious crime. The atonement of 
Christ is not of the nature of the payment of a 
paltry fine. This will be made apparent in its 
place. Meantime the point is, that in the case 
supposed, absolute justice is modified, consistently 
modified; modified to the extent of accepting at 
the hand of another the payment of the penalty, 
and the ends of public justice, of law or govern- 
ment, fulfilled by a principle of mercy working in 
harmony with that of justice. 

The end of the matter is—justice and mercy 
co-exist in the Divine mind; justice and mercy 
are in important respects opposites, but opposites 
which in the infinite wisdom of God may be and 
are harmoniously blended and interblended, the 
one balancing the other in the administration of 
the moral affairs of the universe. While God, 
therefore, would not be justified in forcing the 
innocent to bear the penalty, as penalty, of the 
guilty—while indeed an innocent being cannot in 
strict propriety of speech be punished at all— 
there is nothing to hinder Christ on 'the one hand 
from freely giving Himself for us, and nothing 
to hinder God on the other from accepting the 
ransom, the price paid as an equivalent in law to 
the penalty deserved by our sins. Strictly, “ the 
innocent is not condemned that the guilty may 
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go free”; but the innocent bears the penalty to 
the extent necessary, that the guilty, if he will, may 
go free. 
‘Tis a great, a gracious plan 
Dooming sin, yet sparing man.” 


V. COMPENSATION NOT POSSIBLE. 


ABSOLUTE justice then may be modified. This 
is the hinge on which the whole question turns. 
A principle of mercy may be adopted. What 
more has to be asked? This: “ Why God could 
not save man otherwise, or if, when He could, 
He would not?” “For” says Boso, speaking as the 
objector, “it appears to be unworthy of God to 
have saved man in this way, nor is it clear why ~ 
that death would avail to save mankind. For 
it is very strange if God so delights in or requires 
the blood of the innocent, that only on condition 
of His death will He, or can He, spare the guilty.” 
Boso, of course, is not responsible for the grossness 
of the conception. He represented the unbeliever 
as he then was, and strange to say, notwithstanding 
all the advances made within and outside the 
Church since the twelfth century, the form even 
of the objection has not altered, save that in cer- 
tain quarters it has got to be more revolting in its 
statement. One wonders that it ever was formu- 
lated, and that it should be so persistent in its 
re-utterance. We shall answer it for ourselves 
before all is over; but step by step must be 
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our motto. To say with the Archbishop that 
“No insinuation against God, not even the least 
possible, shail be granted by us,’ does not carry 
far. All may be supposed to be at one here. 
The objector would likely urge, That is precisely 
the reason why J reject your view of the atone- 
ment, because it is pregnant with insinuations 
against God. In answering, Anselm comes on 
the fact of sin. “What is it to sin?” He 
replies: “If angelic beings or men always repaid 
to God what they owe, they would never sin. 
Thus, to sin is nothing else but not to repay to 
God one’s debt.” The words are very ominous. 
They contain within them, as in germ, an evil 
seed. Indeed, Anselm here goes wrong at the 
very beginning, and, so far as the true or Biblical 
doctrine of atonement is concerned, he never re- 
covers himself. The worst of it is that he has 
led multitudes astray. Debt, according to the 
definition, appears to be something existing before 
one sins, something one is bound to pay before 
one acts at all; that is, there is debt before debt 
is contracted. Undoubtedly, the Saviour figura- 
tively represents our sins as debts. “Forgive us 
our debts ” just means “ forgive us our sins.” Sins 
are debts in the sense that they create liabilities, 
render us liable to pay penalty to God. Still, 
in our Lord’s figurative representation, it is the 
sins themselves, after being committed, that are 
the “debts,” and so it is wrong, a very serious 
mistake indeed, to conceive the debt as something 
prior to the unholy choice, “the transgression of 
the law.” Men as moral beings are, of course, 
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under obligation to give obedience to the moral 
law. This obligation begins and co-exists with 
their moral responsiblity. Sin, therefore, is nega- 
tively failure to fulfil this obligation. It is, 
however, to confuse all proper distinctions to 
think of sin as consisting positively in not repay- 
ing to God one’s debt. Even the very phraseology 
has an evil influence with respect to the great 
problem to be solved. “ What,” asks Boso, “ is 
the debt we owe to God?” “The whole will 
of a rational creature,” it is replied, “ought to be 
subject to God.” It is in its own place good 
theology. Yet it is entirely misleading, as we shall 
see. Scripturally viewed, the debt we owe to God 
is debt contracted by actual transgression—liability 
to pay penalty to God for our sin. Anselm thus 
“misses the mark. One false step leads to another. 
He has put himself beyond the ability to answer 
successfully the next question: “And what to 
make satisfaction for sn?” One feels that this 
is a crucial question. Under the influence of his 
debt theory the reply turns on the principle of 
compensation. “ Whosoever,” he says, “ renders not 
unto God this due honour, takes away from God 
that which is His, and does God _ dishonour.” 
Well; sound enough so far. “Also,” he con- 
tinues, “as long as he does not repay what he 
took, he remains in fault; nor is it enough only 
to repay what was abstracted, but he ought for 
the insult done to return more than he took. 

Thus, therefore, each sinner ought to repay the 
honour of which he has robbed God; and this is 
the satisfaction which every sinner ought to make 
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to God.” Apply this principle, and you have 
Anselm’s conception of the atonement of Christ. 
The sinner cannot repay for himself, and Christ 
pays in his room and stead. Had the theory 
died with Anselm, there would have been no call 
to criticise it or even specially notice it to-day. 
Unfortunately it still lives, and like an evil genius 
presides over the speculations of theologians. Its 
influence is pernicious outside the circle of the 
believing. Among believers even it is baneful in 
multitudes of cases. Let us look at the principle. 
Satisfaction of this kind seems to be, in the cireum- 
stances, impossible. If God demand satisfaction 
for personal injury, where is that satisfaction to 
come from, and the sinner be saved? From the 
sinner’s substitute? But the substitute is provided 
by God Himself; indeed, on the higher side is 
God Himself. Now, one can hardly entertain the 
notion of God, the injured party, being personally 
recompensed for injuries personally sustained, by a 
sacrifice originated and completed and given by 
Himself and by means of His own incarnation. 
That would not be man recompensing or com- 
pensating God, nor yet Christ as a_ separate 
third party compensating God, but just God 
compensating Himself. It is an unrealizable 
supposition. God certainly may do one thing 
in order to do another. But that cannot be 
of the nature of compensating Himself by 
Himself for injuries received at the hands of 
men. Were there two Gods, say, one of whom 
only was injured by man’s sin, and did the 
other, the uninjured one, undertake to give 
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compensation for him to the injured Deity, the 
case might in some way be made out; but as it is 
—never. To go to the very root of the matter, no 
compensation for sin to God is possible. Sin is 
evil and evil only. Out of it good, to speak 
accurately, cannot be brought. God in His 
infinite wisdom and love may make it in some 
respects the occasion of good, but to repay Himself 
or the universe for the damage done is wholly out 
of the question. Some thinkers indeed seem to 
have regarded sin as a kind of godsend for the 
glorifying of Himself and of the moral universe, 
because, as occasioned by it, of the compensatory 
elements in Jesus Christ and His great propitiation. 
It seems rather an oddity of an idea. Sin in that 
ease would hardly be sin, but something for which 
the great moral public should be exceedingly glad. 
We rather think, on the contrary, that it is the 
calamity of the universe, nothing but a calamity, 
and ever to be deplored. Compensation for its 
utter and in many respects irreparable wrong 
cannot be given. Not by man or angel, for the 
law demands the best, the very best possible, from 
every good moral creature. Not by man in 
perdition, for the pains and penalties, the miseries 
of His lost sons and daughters, can surely be no 
compensation to “the Father of Spirits” for 
injuries already received at their rebellious hands. 
He is not a Monster to be satiated or recompensed 
or compensated with the woes of ruined and lost 
children. Far be it! Whence then can come the 
compensation ? Not from Christ either. For, as 
we have seen, Christ is God, as much injured in 
Cc 
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and by the sinner’s sin as God the Father, and so 
the idea would come back to that of God compen- 
sating Himself, which is absurd. 

Anselm has not succeeded then with respect to 
the repaying of God. His followers have not 
succeeded, and can never, we are convinced, succeed. 
No man will ever make out the case on the ground 
of the payment of a debt, or of giving compensation 
to God for personal injuries sustained. Well then, 
may it not “beseem God to remit sins of His 
mercy alone, without any due ransom being paid ?” 
This is one of the capital points in the problem. 
Boso says, “I cannot see why it should not so 
beseem Him.” In this he was not singular. Many 
since his day, many in this latter half of the nine- 
teenth century, have said the same thing. ; All 
that can be granted to Anselm’s answer is that 
it points in the right direction. In the main it 
once more misses the mark and resolves itself into 
a scholastic subtilty. “To remit sin,” he says, 
“is but this: not to punish sin; and since the just 
treatment of unatoned sin is to punish it: if it 
be not punished it is unjustly forgiven. 

But it seemeth not God to forgive anything in 
His realm illegally.” This is a kind of argument 
which is far worse than no argument at all. Boso, 
I fear, was at times too easily satisfied, for he 
chimes in with, “What you say is logically true.” 
On the contrary, it is logically false. If logically 
true, we should be driven in a step or two farther 
back to admit that vicarious bearing of sin in 
any sense is an impossibility. It is divinely en- 
joined on us, for instance, to forgive sin, and we 
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do it frequently “without any due ransom being 
paid”: do we therefore forgive in an illegitimate 
manner? If then we may act on a principle of 
mercy, and forgive on the ground of penitence 
alone, why may not God act on a principle of pure 
mercy, and remit the penalty of the believing sinner 
without any atonement? “The just treatment of 
sin is to punish it ”—unless mercy sees it fit not 
to punish it. No reason in the world, in the 
universe, makes it imperative that justice must be 
absolutely enforced to the exclusion of mercy. 
Were that so, if absolute justice, that is to say, 
could not be modified, then, though the Archbishop 
did not see it, and many who still follow him do 
not see it, there would be no room for mercy or 
for the principle of atonement at all. But if you 
once admit the modification of absolute justice in 
any shape or form, the question comes simply to 
be: To what extent may this modification of 
absolute justice go? Or in other words: To what 
extent may the principle of mercy in the infinite 
wisdom of God reach? Here let me ask you to 
go back on a former position: the strategic position 
of the whole question. The key-principle is this— 
that justice, as mercy, exists not for itself, but in 
the interests of the moral public: if, therefore, the 
interests of the moral public, with God’s interests 
besides, could be best served by the application 
of the principle of mercy in the widest possible 
sense—if, that is to say, it seemed to Him to be 
wise and good, and for the best interests of all 
concerned, to forgive sin on the ground of pure 
mercy, without the endurance of any penalty on 
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the part either of the sinner himself or of the 
sinner’s substitute—no law or power is above God, 
just as no interest is above God’s interests and 
those of the moral public, to demand that penalty 
must of necessity be inflicted. Sin, though forgiven 
unatoned—in Anselm’s sense, not punished—would 
not be forgiven unjustly or illegally. It would 
be forgiven according to the law of mercy, and 
this law of mercy, or principle of procedure, has 
as good a right to prevail, if for the best, as the 
law of justice. 


VI. GOD AS A PUBLIC PERSONAGE. 


ANSELM then has failed, so far, in giving a reason 
why God cannot forgive sin without a “due 
ransom.” When he argued, “ But if sin be neither 
punished nor atoned for, it falls under no law,” 
he omitted to add—except the law of mercy. 
Were it retorted that mercy is no law, then a 
definition of law in its inner essence> would 
become imperative. Run up to its ultimate, law 
resolves itself into a principle of action in the 
Divine mind. Considered in relation to nature, 
law is but God’s idea of orderly method embodied 
and worked out in His regular and harmonious 
ways of doing things. What we call the moral 
law, again, is but God’s conception of the right and 
the befitting laid down with authority for His moral 
creatures to embody and fulfil in their actions 
towards themselves, towards one another, and 
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towards Himself, the Creator of their bodies and 
the Father of their spirits. In every case law 
in the last analysis is a principle of procedure. 
Well then, mercy may be a law, a principle of 
God’s procedure, equally as justice. If He were 
to forgive sin on the ground of mercy alone, that 
forgiveness would fall under the law of mercy, 
and so it is futile to argue, “But if sin be neither 
punished nor atoned for (but simply forgiven), it 
falls under no law.” 

Bose very politely says, “I am unwilling to 
oppose your argument.” Still,even he was hardly 
satisfied. He says, “But while God enjoins us 
explicitly to forgive those who sin against us— 
without the atonement he means——it does appear 
_ to be a contradiction that He should enjoin that 
upon us which beseemeth not Himself.” A strong 
point in the argument of some opponents—at least 
they think it to be strong. Anselm has no diffi- 
culty here. “ There is no contradiction,” as he says, 
“in this injunction, for we may not appropriate 
what belongs to God.” Properly followed out, this 
is the true and unanswerable answer. Speaking 
for ourselves, we put the case in the following 
way :—God loves Himself first and best. His 
own glory is the end of the ends in all His doings. 
Would it therefore be right in us to love ourselves 
first and best, and to make our own glory the 
final end of our choice? No, certainly. If beings 
are to be loved according to their nature, their 
intrinsic value, God must love Himself with infinite 
love, and creatures with a love corresponding to 
their relative value. He Himself is infinitely more 
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than all the universe. On the other hand, because 
we are creatures, poor dependants, we must not 
love ourselves but God first and best, seeking His 
glory as the chief end of our existence. Conse- 
quently, it is within a certain limited sphere that 
we are called on to be “imitators of God as 
children beloved.” The principle is of wide appli- 
cation. It is amazing how’ many thinking men 
—good men too—ignore it in their discussions. 
Some things we in our private capacity may do, 
or in our limited family circles, which God as a 
public personage and as the Administrator of the 
law of the moral universe, may not do with 
propriety. One Sabbath morning while from home, 
I had in the pulpit strongly insisted on the need 
of atonement as the ground of forgiveness. The 
brother who kindly took me to his house for 
luncheon said while at table, “I did not like 
your view of God this morning; I prefer Christ’s 
view in the parable of the Prodigal Son. God is 
a Father, and like the father in the parable forgives 
without any satisfaction beyond what is involved 
in the return of His sinning child.” “TI too like 
our Saviour’s representation of God in the parable,” 
I replied; “it is with delight that I think of Him 
as my Father, our Father in heaven; but I have 
no idea that the parable was intended to set Him 
forth on every side and in all His multiform 
relationships to the world and to the universe at 
large. Do you not equally enjoy John iii. 16, 
‘For God so loved the world that He gave His 
only begotten Son’? That surely is a view of 
God beyond what is given in the parable. Was 
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our Savicur, moreover, acquainted with the nature 
of His own mission? Surely. Now, He distinctly 
says that He ‘came to give His life a ransom for 
many. Here again we have an aspect of His work 
which is not indicated specifically in the parable. 
I desire to take all the views of Christ and His 
work, and of God in Christ in His many-sided 
relationships graciously vouchsafed by the Holy 
Spirit, and I do not find them to be opposing and 
contradictory, but complementary and harmonious.” 
Brethren, nothing is more irrational and indefen- 
sible than the attempt in modern times to submerge 
all the relationships of God in that of the pater- 
nal. He is a Father—a real Father—the first and 
the best. His feelings towards us are the most 
_ fatherly; so, too, His dealings. But He is Law- 
giver and Legislator equally as Father. We are, 
besides, only part of a great moral public. God’s 
relationships to the entire universe of intelligences 
cannot be ignored. Angels and men are in all 
essentials but one vast family, under one vast 
moral government. * God is Administrator of moral 
law for the whole. And so what may become me 
as a father within the circle of my little household, 
may not be suitable for God to do in His peculiar 
relations to the universe as the Administrator of 
public law. Here is a case: You are a father, 
you are also a judge. One day you are on the 
bench to administer the law. Your son who had 
left home years ago is now under an assumed name 
before you as a criminal. His guilt is clearly 
proven. You discover in him your own prodigal 
boy. Because you are his father, would you be 
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or feel yourself at liberty there and then, and 
without any condition other than his penitence, 
to forgive him and let him go free? Were it a 
private offence merely, and you at home in your 
private capacity, you could act towards your son 
in such a manner as you would never dream 
of carrying out in your public character as admini- 
strator of the law. To urge that God is absolutely 
free and subject to no law, and so may do as He 
pleases, is, in a sense, to misconceive the case, 
He is free indeed; He is under no law in the sense 
that there is no one above Him to impose anything 
upon Him authoritatively. But He is a law to 
Himself. The idea of the right, the befitting, the 
good, existing in His infinite reason, is the regula- 
tive principle of all His actions. Again, to reply 
that He is not subject to the opinion of any one, 
and so may do what He will, is to go farther and 
farther astray. God has endowed His moral off- 
spring with reason, and must of course in the moral 
system make room for the satisfying of that reason. 
The Divine reason must be satisfied, and so too, 
in its own place, must the human and the angelic. 
God knows that His doings will be—and He wishes 
them to be—scrutinized by finite minds. He 
wished it and willed it from the first. That was 
one of the reasons He had for creating human 
reason, and for creating it as it is. Indeed, in 
some respects there is nothing in which God is, 
more interested than in the opinions which the 
moral and free beings of the universe form about 
Him and His character and ways. Hence, on one 
side, the need for the atonement. It was for 
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demonstration of His righteousness (Rom. iii. 25, 
26). 

Into the deeper or higher reaches of the subject 
Anselm does not go. Still he holds firmly that 
there are some things it would not beseem God to 
do. He thus says to Boso, “Will you go farther 
and see why it would not beseem God to act 
thus ?””—to forgive without “a due ransom.” oso, 
of course, is willing; and back Anselm comes once 
more to the idea of compensation. Here is the 
proposition: “ That in the cowrse of things nothing 
1s less to be tolerated than that the creature should 
deprive his Creator of due honour, and not repay 
what he has taken.” It is vain. He is off the 
the scent. He is full of the idea “that mankind 
_ eannot be saved without satisfaction for sin,” but 
then “satisfaction for sin” in his view means “the 
payment of the debt.” “Therefore,” he says again, 
“hold thou most firmly that without satisfaction— 
that is without the spontaneous payment of the 
debt—neither God can release the sinner un- 
punished nor the sinner attain to such bliss as 
he enjoyed before he sinned.” All Anselm’s think- 
ing turned on this conception:—That which the 
sinner owed to God was the repayment of debt, 
or compensation for his sin, for the injury done, 
The debt must be paid. Since, however, the sinner 
could not pay it himself, another, Christ, must pay 
it for him. This is in essence Anselm’s notion of 
the atonement.. It is badly founded, as we have 
seen, and badly conceived. It is not, as we shall 
by-and-by see, the Biblical conception. However 
well meant, and although here and there, and in 
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many particulars, hitting upon the truth, it is yet 
as a theory of the “great expedient” simply a 
caricature. Even oso himself could not rest 
satisfied. Here is his question—a question which 
the payment of debt theory never can avoid and 
yet never can answer: “I cannot controvert your 
general argument. But what is this which we say 
to God, ‘Forgive us our debts’? for if we have 
paid that which we owe, why do we pray for 
remission? Is God so unjust as to exact for the 
second time that which has been paid?” The 
reply simply fills us with astonishment. “He who 
hath not paid saith in vain, ‘forgive’; while he 
who hath paid prays thus because his supplication is 
of itself a part of the payment.” Anselm evidently 
did not feel much satisfied with the answer himself, 
for he adds, “ However, it is not needful to answer 
you now on this point; when you understand why 
Christ died, perchance you will see for yourself 
that about which you now inquire.” He did well 
to say “perchance.” The implied promise remains 
unfulfilled. In the summing up, however, Boso 
indicates that finally Anselm really scored a victory : 
“Further, you plainly proved that the life of this 
Man (?) was so ineffable, so beyond all price, that 
it would suffice to atone for what was due for all 
the sins of all the world, and for infinitely more.” 
Apart from the peculiar way in which he reaches 
the conception of ineffable worth, and disregarding 
the faulty expression, the thought of Christendom 
has not got farther to this day. Farther it seems 
impossible to get. It was the Divinity in union 
with the humanity which gave atoning value to 
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the propitiatory “obedience until death” of our 
Saviour. ~ 

We part with the grand old saint regretfully 
and with gratitude. He was both a genius and 
a man of God. Wonderful for his times. But 
we must go elsewhere for the light. 


VII. LOVE EQUALLY AS JUSTICE 
DEMANDS IT. 


From the end of the 11th and beginning of the 
12th century to the 19th isa long way. But we 
are not dealing with the history of the atonement 
‘or with its progressive stages as a conception in the 
Church. We are not even criticising in any com- 
plete manner any production or any phase of the™ 
subject. We simply seek here and there a repre- 
sentative view that our ideas may be enlarged, that 
we may find occasion for putting right what we con- 
ceive to be wrong, that in the end our feet may 
stand firmly on the rock, and the great fact, together 
with its eternal consequences, be clearly seen as in 
God’s own light. Dr. Edwards, of Bala, was not a 
genius like Anselm. But he was both an able and a 
good man. His work? is also in the form of a dia- 
logue between Teacher and Disciple. For a syste- 
matic treatise rather an unhappy form. With that, 
however, we have no business at present. We must 
take things as we find them. And we shall gladly 
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accept whatever suggestion either Teacher or Disciple 
has to give on the essential aspects of the question. 
The argument as conducted by Teacher and Disciple 
is not without excrescences, but there is something 
of value, not a little indeed, for all that. Dvyscziple, 
on his side, opens the case thus: One of the ques- 
tions presenting most difficulty to his mind is that 
“the ordinary view of the atonement,’ as urged by 
recent writers, “ beclouds the goodness of God, and 
obscures His infinite graciousness and readiness to 
save sinners ; and some of them describe the entire 
notion of the necessity of punishing sin as incon- 
sistent with the nature of an infinitely good Being.” 
It is rather a singular case. By some, punishment 
is regarded as unworthy of God ; by others it is held 
that God to be God must visit every sin of every 
sinner with the full penalty deserved. Man reaps, 
and must reap, it is contended, here and now, abso- 
lutely as he sows. Punished the sinner must be, 
and to the utmost rigour of the law. So it is 
maintained. Thus, some of our opponents deny the 
atonement, as Biblically presented, because God in 
their judgment is too good to inflict penalty ; while 
others reject it because God, being too good or 
righteous to pass by sin, inflicts the full penalty on 
every transgressor, and so there is no penalty left 
over for a substitute to bear. Both parties are too 
extreme, and, as in many other cases, the truth will 
be found somewhere in the middle. To return to 
Disciple, after some observations on Teacher’s part, 
he continues: “If I rightly understand them, they 
do not object to the preaching of atonement; but 
they think it ought to be exhibited as a manifesta- 
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tion of love, pure and simple, and not as if there 
were difficulties on the part of God to save sinners, 
which could not be removed except through the 
atonement.” This is putting the case well. All 
consistent anti-satisfactionists hold that the diffi- 
culties exist on one side alone. These, as they 
maintain, are all subjective, wholly in man; in his 
ignorance of God, or in his hardness of heart and 
unwillingness to submit himself to the heavenly 
Father. Objective difficulties, or difficulties on the 
Divine side, in the shape of legal barriers to be re- 
moved, they altogether ignore or utterly. deny. 
Hence, with them the atonement, under various 
forms, resolves itself into a manifestation pre- 
. eminently of God, and thereby into a moral power 
for the overcoming of the subjective difficulties in 
the sinner himself. This aspect is undoubtedly a 
true aspect of the atonement on one of its manifold” 
sides. Zeacher, however, is convinced, and we are 
convinced with him, that to deny or ignore the ob- 
jective difficulties existing in the Divine moral 
government, or in God Himself as the Administrator 
of moral law, is to fail with respect to the heart and 
soul of the grand reality. Like Anselm, however, 
although his point of view is somewhat different, he 
does not succeed, broadly and in the end, in making 
out the case. In a word, his theory of the atone- 
ment is not entirely Biblical The ground on 
which he supports himself is not always solid. 
This is to be regretted. For in this region of 
things especially no reason, or no argument, is much 
to be preferred to a false one. It is the misrepre- 
sentations, the false reasons, the false arguments of 
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friends which in the end work the greatest havoc. 
Hence our desire, according to the light in us, to 
set off the true conception as over against the false. 
Now, Zeacher does not do full justice to the case 
here at. the very beginning. He contends for the 
right thing in the wrong way. “This view, how- 
ever,” that the atonement is “a manifestation of 
love, pure and simple,” “ cannot be right,” he holds, 
“for two reasons: in the first place, the Bible un- 
mistakably shows that the atonement is a manifes- 
tation of the justice of God; and secondly, the 
atonement could not display the love of God if 
justice did not make it absolutely necessary.” I 
take exception to this statement, “if justice did not 
make it absolutely necessary.” I ask in what sense 
did “justice” make the atonement “absolutely 
necessary”? What justice? Nothing is more 
important in the whole discussion. Hence, Disciple’s 
question is to the point. “But what is meant by 
the word ‘justice’?” Teacher, unhappily, does not 
define justice, or say what kind of justice it is, or 
justice in what aspect, that makes the atonement 
“ absolutely necessary.” After sundry observations, 
some of them good in their own way, Disciple again 
presses the question: “ What do you mean by the 
justice of which the atonement is the manifes- 
tation?” Instead of answering the question right 
off, Teacher enters into a lengthened discussion about 
philosophy and Plato. In the end it comes out 
that justice is something eternal and absolute. But 
what it really is, and how it renders the atonement 
absolutely necessary, we are not informed. Yet 
Disciple, like Boso at times rather easily pleased, 
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says, “I should think that the question with regard 
to justice is now settled.” Not so, sir. Instead of 
that, as regards its bearing on the atonement, the 
question is hardly even touched. To say that 
justice is something eternal and absolute does not 
go far in this case. Or rather, perhaps, too far. 
In what sense is it absolute? In the sense of 
demanding that the sinner who sins must be 
punished ? If not, if it may be modified so far as 
to take a substitute, in what sense is it absolute ? 
Again, is there a distinction between retributive 
justice and governmental justice? If so, is the 
atonement related to the former or to the latter 
or to both? That is to say, is it retributive or 
governmental justice that absolutely demands the 
-atonement? Is it retributive or governmental 
justice, public justice, that is satisfied? To these - 
questions the dialogue here gives no answer. I 
hold that justice no more demanded the atonement 
than love or benevolence. Neither Disciple nor 
Teacher saw deep enough here. Apologists for the 
Christian atonement, as in other departments, should 
be aware that it is of little use to work along the 
old lines of defence. The strategic positions in 
these days are materially changed. Terms are used 
by both parties, opponents and abettors of the 
evangelical system, with diverse meanings; and so 
there must be definition anew, and reconstruction 
here, there, and everywhere. For instance, Disciple, 
with the concurrence of Teacher, here says, “ Appar- 
ently there is no doubt that justice makes the 
punishment of sin necessary.” And this, as appears, 
because justice is “absolute.” They did not see 
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that if justice is so absolutely absolute it renders 
the very atonement for which they contend, as well 
as pardon, for ever impossible. They did not see 
that certain antagonists want nothing more than 
this very principle of the absoluteness of justice 
to scoop out every inch of ground from under the 
feet of every believer in the doctrine of substitution 
under any aspect whatsoever. I wish to repeat, and 
re-repeat as often as it comes up, that no justice 
in the universe, as no love or mercy, can be absolute. 
They are relativities in the Divine mind, and thus 
in reality, and ever subordinated to the supreme 
good. The old argument proving justice to be 
absolutely unyielding, and that was thought to be 
so irrefragable, proved too much. And so, to-day, 
opponents of substitution use as their strongest 
weapon against it that very argument which friends 
fabricated and put into their hands: “Justice must 
be done—it must: justice means that every one 
must get his deserts: every sinner thus must bear 
his own burden, absolutely: and so there is an end 
to your doctrine of substitution.” Ay, but everything 
in this world does not go down before logic. Start- 
ing from false premisses, you may reason logically 
enough, and yet in the conclusion be essentially wrong. 
It is God’s sense of what is necessary for the ultimate 
good of the great moral public, of what is wise and 
befitting and benevolent in the circumstances, which 
renders the substitutionary “obedience until death ” 
of our Saviour morally imperative—that and 
nothing else or less. It is not God’s wrath alone, 
nor God’s justice alone, nor God’s mercy alone, but, 
in the ultimate, His infinite conception of propriety 
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—as instinct, of course, with both His justice and 
His merey—of what is, in His judgment, admis- 
sible in and demanded by the peculiar needs of the 
case, which determines the whole matter. Is it 
the case, then, that there is nothing stable in 
justice? May it be bent and shaped and modified 
and adapted in any merely arbitrary fashion? Far 
from that. Indeed, justice is just a phase of God 
Himself morally viewed. It is but a phase of God’s 
conception of the right. But this phase of God’s 
sense of the right does not exist in the Divine 
mind independently and abstractedly. It exists 
along with, in harmony with, other phases of the 
Divine sense of the right and the befitting. I say 
‘the right and the befitting, for in God’s mind, and 
thus in the ultimate essence, the right and the 
befitting are one and the same. And it is only 
when men get into the region of abstractions, 
separating them in thought as entities, and putting 
them in the place of the living and true God, that, 
in such a subject as the atonement, they miss their 
way, and land themselves and others in confusion 
worse confounded. 


VIII. GOD’S IDEA OF THE BEFITTING ALONE 
ABSOLUTE. 


We must for a little return to the question of 
justice. “But the greatest difficulty, to my mind,” 
says Disciple, “is the statement that the demands 


of justice are met by the sufferings of the just for 
= 
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the guilty.” Before considering the answer of 
Teacher, let us set the matter right from our own 
point of view. The difficulty is occasioned by a 
false idea of justice, and by isolating it in the mind. 
Justice, when you make it an abstraction, might in 
your thought insist on one thing as right indepen- 
dently of mercy, while mercy by the same process 
of abstraction, might as independently in your view 
determine on another and opposite thing as right or 
good. It is, however, only when the mind is 
moving in the region of mere abstractions, and even 
then isolating the abstractions, that such a con- 
ception is possible. It is all unreality from begin- 
ing to ending. You might as well deal with X Y Z 
and set them in antagonism. As justice and mercy ° 
exist in the infinite mind, as modes of that mind, 
no such isolation or antagonism, or independent 
determination to action, can be realized. Philo- 
sophically there is, there can be, no such thing as 
absolute justice or as absolute merey. They are, 
they must be, relativities in the mind of God: 
correlated aspects of the generic sense of the right 
and the good. This sense or conception of the 
right, the befitting, is that which is alone, as an 
eternal state of the infinite mind, absolutely abso- 
lute. Of this there can be no change, no modifi- 
cation. “Shall not the Judge of all the earth do 
right ?” is, in a comprehensive view, the grandest 
possible and the one all-regulating conception or 
principle. Thus, if His sense of the right, of the 
befitting, determines that mercy-must have sway, 
and yet that it can only have sway wisely and in 
consonance with the highest good when an honour- 
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able satisfaction shall have been rendered to all 
legitimate claims, it is vain for any man, working 
by means of abstract conceptions on the one side or 
the other, to determine what must be or must not 
be, what is or what is not, abstractly, possible. 
The one only thing that must not be, which morally 
never can be, is a departure on God’s part from the 
absolute right which is in His mind one with the 
absolute good. But this principle again of the 
absolute right and good exists in God not as a 
unit, but a unity, a unity in variety. It is mul- 
tiple and multiform. Its application in detail to 
the circumstances and needs of the moral universe 
is God’s prerogative alone. He knows, and He alone 
knows, how it can be and should be applied and 
developed. His conception it is of what is right 
-and befitting that. in the ultimate determines every- 
thing. Beyond this principle in the Divine mind, ~ 
law or necessity there is none. The idea of the 
perfectly free God with His many-sided conception 
of the right, all aspects going together in His mind, 
finely adjusted and harmonized, the one balancing 
the other, and all co-operating as one in the sub- 
limest way for the realization of the greatest possible 
good,—this is the key-principle of the whole question. 
Now put the case in this way: “But the greatest 
difficulty, to my mind, is the statement that the de- 
mands of God as the infinitely righteous moral 
Governor are met by the sufferings of the just for 
the guilty,” and the difficulty, to one in the secret, 
becomes almost foolish in the enunciation. There 
is no difficulty. God as justice was satisfied by the 
sufferings of Christ in our room and stead. God as 
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love was equally satisfied. Justice demanded no 
more than love demanded. Love was as much 
satisfied as justice. In short, it was neither love 
nor justice that was satisfied with Christ’s sufferings, 
but God Himself, and God Himself according to all 
that He is, in every element of His mind and heart, 
of His complex moral nature. If, again, the question 
is as to how God could be satisfied with suffering 
at all, any suffering, not to speak of the suffering 
of His infinitely holy Son, the answer is that, viewed 
simply as a person He could have no satisfaction in 
suffering of any kind whatsoever: the only satis- 
faction He could have in the sufferings of Christ as 
our substitute was on account of their value for the 
ends of moral government. Let this be denied or 
ignored, and it will be in vain that any man will 
seek for a solution of the great problem. Christ 
suffered: that is the undeniable fact. Christ 
suffered, though holy, harmless, undefiled, and 
separate from sinners: that is, further, the un- 
deniable fact. Christ suftered, at the hands not 
only of men, but, as Zacher in accordance with the 
Bible maintains, also and specially at the hand of 
God. Should one assert that He did not suffer at 
the hand of God as our substitute, he has difficulties 
of Biblical interpretation to face far greater than 
any speculative difficulties that may beset his path. 
To be true to the facts, one must believe: that “the 
Lord laid upon Him the iniquity of us all,” that 
“God made Him, who knew no sin, to be sin for 
us,” thus that God caused Him to suffer, “the 
righteous for the unrighteous.” To what end ? 
That God personally might be compensated, or per- 
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sonally avenged, or find a solatium for wounded 
feeling, or in some way have merely personal satis- 
faction? It is impossible to believe it. Only as 
the Administrator of the moral law, and as an 
expression of His righteous indignation towards sin 
for great moral ends, for the maintenance of righteous 
moral government, could He have any satisfaction in, 
or be satisfied with, the vicarious sufferings of our 
Saviour. This is a view of the transaction, however, 
which for some reason or other Teacher did not 
take, and so could not answer the questions or meet 
the difficulties proposed. 

One is rather astonished at some of the “diffi- 
culties ” and the answers. For instance, “I do not 
see,” Disciple says, “how it is possible to transfer 
guilt; and it is certain that the old view of the 
atonement as payment for the debtor to the creditor 
throws no light on the subject. This seems to me 
the root of the whole difficulty.” “There is here,” 
Teacher replies, “a mystery.” Perhaps to some 
there is; but it is a manufactured mystery, one is 
thankful to say. He ought to have firmly answered 
that there is not, nor possibly can be, any transfer 
of guilt. Negatively, guilt is the absence of inno- 
cence. But there was no absence of innocence in 
Christ. Guilt, positively, is blameworthiness: blame- 
worthiness is the opposite of innocence: where 
innocence is, blameworthiness cannot be: where 
blameworthiness is, innocence cannot be. No 
innocent person could be made blameworthy, or 
guilty. No, no; Christ was not the swearer, the 
drunkard, the aos man, the unbeliever or 
despiser of God. He had no consciousness of sin. 
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He loved the Lord His God with all His human 
heart and soul, and strength, and mind, and His 
neighbour as Himself. God delighted in Him as 
the perfectly holy Son. Wrath towards Him per- 
sonally never was in the mind of God. Yet He bore 
the wrath of God. It was for me, for you, for 
all men: not because our guilt was transferred to 
Him, but the penal consequences of our sin to the 
extent demanded in the interests of moral govern- 
ment. With Teacher we are ready to say, “ There 
is nothing similar to it in human governments.” 
There is not. Anything exactly like it there could 
not be. That, however, does not constitute it a 
mystery. Mysteries we all can and do accept; 
mysteries that are contradictions are wholly dif- 
ferent. 

Yet, as he proceeds to say, “ A principle may be 
found which will explain it.” This principle is 
merit—the essence, as Dr. Edwards held, of the 
atonement. He makes much of it. “Sin ought to 
be punished.” “Merit ought to be rewarded.” 
“Christ became obedient unto death, and thereby 
merited that He should receive whatever He might 
ask of the Father.” The principle of merit is indeed . 
a great principle in the atonement of Christ ; but 
surely it does not explain the transference of the 
sinner’s guilt to the perfectly holy substitute. Such 
transference is absolutely inexplicable, for it is 
utterly impossible. The principle of merit again 
can never explain “the statement that the demands 
of justice are met by the sufferings of the just for 
the guilty.” Let us interrogate Teacher. Why 
did the sufferings of Christ satisfy the demands of 
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justice in our behalf? “Because,” he answers, 
“they had merit.” But what gave them as suffer- © 
ings their merit? Was it not because they satisfied 
the law, or justice, or rather God? Was not the 
merit therefore a consequence of the sufferings ? 
Is it not in consequence of His “obedience until 
death ” in our room and stead that His work is an 
infinitely meritorious work available for us, or that 
He as a Saviour has merit? But the consequence 
surely cannot explain the cause? And so the 
question still recurs, so far as Teacher is concerned, 
“How are the demands of justice met by the 
sufferings of the just for the guilty?” We have 
propounded the solution, and feel certain that there 
is no other. The sufferings of Christ, “the just for 
the unjust,” were demanded by infinite benevolence 
as much as by infinite justice; by infinite benevo- 
lence relative to the interests of the sinner and of 
the entire moral universe. Infinite benevolence, as 
infinite justice, working by infinite wisdom and in- 
finite conscience in God, determined that in the 
interests of all parties sin could not be forgiven and 
the sinner saved until some adequate expression 
were given of sin’s demerit, of its awful heinousness 
and turpitude, and of God’s righteous indignation 
on account of it. This is the explanation of the 
sufferings of our blessed Lord, “the just for the 
guilty.” It removes, when understood, every diffi- 
culty. It does not represent God as seeking to be 
avenged or compensated for personal injuries or loss 
sustained. It does not represent Him as a Shylock 
remorselessly insisting on his “pound of flesh.” 
Away with the thought! Such procedure is in- 
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finitely removed from the Lord, the Lord God merci- 
ful and gracious, long-suffering, and abundant in 
goodness and truth. On the contrary, it shows Him 
to be an infinitely benevolent moral Governor as well 
as Father, infinitely righteous as benevolent, infinitely 
wise too, adopting and working out “a great ex- 
pedient” for the ends of perfect moral administration, 
and that He may be able wisely and well, without 
damage on one side or another, to be merciful to 
man’s unrighteousness. One cannot understand it 
without falling in love with the atonement, and with 
God, and with Christ. One cannot understand it 
and have the shadow of a shade of difficulty with 
it. Continue, dear young men, fathers and brethren, 
to give prayerful and honest attention, and by the 
blessing of God you may, at the end, stand in 
happiest light. 


IX. MERIT IN CHRIST. 


TEACHER, as already said, makes much of the prin- 
ciple of merit. If only legitimately done, one cannot 
make too much of it. We thank him for what- 
ever help he gives us here in the discussion of the 
great subject. He is at least helpful in the way of 
suggestion. Let me recall his words. “Christ be- 
came obedient unto death, and thereby merited that 
He should receive whatever He might ask of the 
Father.” As often as I return to these words and 
ponder them, a certain indefinite suspicion is 
awakened in my mind. I am in complete sym- 
pathy with the idea of merit, infinite merit, as 
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attaching to our Saviour’s propitiatory life and 
death. This only makes me the more jealous that 
it should not be misconceived or misapplied in any 
way. I rather fear it will turn out that Teacher 
has some peculiar theory of his own, not Biblical, 
regarding merit in Christ. He “became obedient 
unto death, and thereby merited that He should 
receive whatsoever He might ask of the Father.’ It 
is this statement which I emphasize that is start- 
ling. Before looking minutely into it, let us quote 
further. “The infinite merit of His obedience,” 
Teacher again says, “not only outweighs the de- 
merit of the sins of those who believe in Him, but 
entirely blots them out.” This is stranger still. 
“Entirely blots them out?” How? In what way 
does the infinite merit of Christ’s obedience blot out 
the sins of believers? Does it blot them out of 
existence? That cannot be. For sins are acts of” 
mind. As acts of mind they are facts. As facts 
they cannot be blotted out. Not even God, with 
all reverence, could blot out sins as facts: annihilate 
facts. Once a fact, a fact for ever beyond the 
possibility of any power to remove. In what sense 
then are the sins of believers blotted out by the 
infinite merit of Christ? Is their essence as sins 
blotted out? Is the evil, that is to say, taken out 
of them so that they become moral purities? That 
too is impossible; the essence of the facts of sin 
cannot be separated from the facts themselves; and 
so to take away the essence of sins, take the moral 
impurities out of sins, would just be equivalent to 
the annihilation of the facts themselves, which can- 
not be. One magnificent Scripture does indeed 
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speak of Christ as having “made purification of 
sins”: “When He had made purification of sins,” 
as the Revised Version reads, He “sat down on the 
right hand of the Majesty on high” (Heb. i. 3). 
The representation, of course, is not literal. It is 
not scientific. “The expression is a peculiar one; 
though it is easily enough understood. The purifi- 
cation did not literally terminate on our sins, so 
that the sins became cleansed from their impurity. 
Sins can never thus become cleansed. They are 
foul for ever. It is of their very essence to be un- 
clean. But while it is impossible that our sins can 
be literally purified, it is most gloriously possible 
that purification can take place in relation to them. 
And Jesus, ‘the express image of the Father, and 
the Upholder and Governor of the universe,’ accom- 
plished what achieves this purification. He sacrifi- 
cially purified our sins. By His sacrifice of Him- 
self for our sins, He so acted in reference to them, 
that notwithstanding their impurity we can ap- 
proach our God and receive everlasting life. So 
far as their impurity was a barrier that lay between 
us and the attainability of everlasting bliss, it was 
purged away. So far as their uncleanness laid an 
absolute interdict upon our enjoyment of the ever- 
lasting loving-kindness of our God, it was removed 
out of them. And now all men are welcome, trust- 
ing to the cleansing efficacy of the blood of the 
Saviour’s atonement, to come to God and be treated 
for eternity, as if their sins had not been unclean. 
It was thus that Jesus made purification of our 
sins. He so purged the whole sin of the whole 
world, that every man is welcome, trusting to the 
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sacrificial purification, to come and receive the re- 
ward of perfect cleanness” (Morison). Let no one 
be here deceived. It is objected that so far as the 
sinner’s heart is concerned this is a mere outside 
purification. It is. It is not, it is said, making the 
sinner himself holy. It is not. But it is God’s 
divinely wise method of saving him, so that he may 
become inwardly holy. As the distinguished author 
just quoted further observes: “And if he thus 
come, he will find that the work of Christ has 
another and higher element of purification in it. 
It has the power, when believed in, to purify the 
impure heart, to cleanse the uncleanness of the 
soul, and to make us ‘all glorious within.” Well, 
was it this sacrificial purification of sins Teacher 
-had in view when he said that the infinite merit of 
Christ’s obedience entirely blots out the sins of 
those who believe in Him? If so, why in this 
connection speak of the sins of believers? What of 
the sins of those who do not believe on Him? who 
may never believe and never be saved? The 
atonement was undertaken and completed “for the 
sins of the whole world.” “He died for all.” “He 
died for all” in the same sense. He “gave Himself 
a ransom for all,” and in the same sense. “By the 
grace of God He tasted death for every man,” and 
for every man alike. The propitiatory work, what- 
ever it was, was not in itself less or more for any 
one man than for any other. In a word, the 
atonement, consummated on the Cross, bears in 
itself one and the same relation to believers and 
unbelievers, to the finally saved and the finally lost. 
Thus, whatever of merit be in the obedience of 
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Christ for the blotting “out of the sins of those 
who believe in Him,” is equally in that obedience 
for the blotting out of the sins of those who do not 
believe. It is for all alike, the whole world, and 
for all alike in one and the same sense. To go 
upon any other assumption is to be unscriptural, 
and to preclude the very possibility of understand- 
ing the great propitiation. ~The man who assumes 
that Christ, in becoming incarnate, and in His 
obedience unto death, stood in one relationship to 
one class of men and in another and different 
relationship to another class of men, had one end 
in view in relation to the one class, and another 
and opposite end in view in relation to the other 
class, and so became as a Saviour able to do for the 
one class what He could not equally do for the 
other, for all alike, will never, we repeat, under- 
stand and explain the atonement. If, then, Teacher 
contemplates this sacrificial purification, he is wrong 
in confining the reference to “the sins of those who 
believe on Him,” and thereby indicates that he does 
not apprehend the propitiation in its true nature. 
If, on the other hand, he means the blotting out of 
sins in the sense of forgiveness, he is equally wrong. 
It is not the infinite merit of Christ’s obedience 
“that entirely blots out the sins of believers.” Let 
no one think that I am here playing with words, or 
seeking to be hypercritical. By no means. I wish 
to make no man an offender for a word, or to take 
advantage of any loose or careless expression. I 
am dealing with a theory of the atonement which 
professes to be Biblical, but which, as I feel sure, is 
not Biblical—a theory which in one form or other 
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is widely accepted, but which must in the end 
give place to the truer conception. Teacher, 
while having here and there his peculiarities, is 
thoroughly representative of the theory in its 
essential features. 

Now, “the infinite merit of Christ’s obedience ” 
never, as such, blots out, in the sense of forgiveness, 
any man’s sin. “I, even I, am He,” says God, 
“that blotteth out thy transgressions for Mine 
own sake, and will not remember thy sins.” It is 
God, as the Administrator of moral law, and not 
Christ’s infinite merit, that blots out sin. The 
distinction is not without a difference. It is very 
deep drawing and vital. God blots out men’s sins 
conditionally. The fact that Christ has given 
“ obedience until death” for him blots out no man’s 
sins. It only lays an infinitely meritorious ground 
on which God as the righteous moral Governor is ~ 
able and willing and ready and most desirous to 
blot out the sins of any man who will come to Him 
and be saved. If the man, however, will not come 
to God in Christ, even the man for whom the 
meritorious obedience was undertaken and finished 
and accepted, he will, the infinitely meritorious 
obedience notwithstanding, go down to everlasting 
perdition. The Lord Jesus Christ “finished the 
work,” the propitiatory work, for those who are in 
perdition to-day equally as for those who are in 
heaven. And thus, in and by itself alone, the 
infinite merit of Christ’s obedience does not blot 
out, and has no power to blot out, a single sin of a 
single sinner. Quite so, you say; but Teacher only 
affirms that it blots out “the sins of those who 
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believe in Him.” Exactly. Why, however, does it 
not blot out the sins of others? Because, you reply, 
they do not believe. Yes, that is your explanation ; 
but, as you will find before all is over, it is not 
ultimately Zeacher’s. He holds that Christ, in His 
infinite merit, in and by Himself alone, sustains 
eternal and peculiar relationships to one class of 
men, such as He does not bear to all men without 
distinction or exception. 

But to proceed. “Because Christ is a Divine 
person,” Teacher adds, “there is merit in His 
sufferings; because there is in them true merit 
they are an atonement; the worth of the atone- 
ment corresponds to the worth of the merit.” 
So far good in several ways, if only properly quali-- 
fied and applied. There is reason, however, 
considering Teacher’s theory, to observe that it is 
not only because “ Christ is a Divine person there 
is merit in His sufferings,” but (1) because he was 
a Divine-human personality; (2) because He was 
Divinely authorized to suffer; (3) because His 
sufferings were instinct with the life of perfect 
obedience ; and (4) because the propitiatory suffer- 
ings were borne at the hand of God as the penalty 
due to the transgressions of the world. It was, 
therefore, not the Divinity alone which gave merit 
to the sufferings of our blessed Lord. That merit 
is a complex result. The value of this observation 
you will apprehend better by-and-by. Meantime, 
let us hear further. “Now, however,” Disciple 
says, “another difficulty meets us, namely, how to 
explain those Scriptures in which the atonement is 
represented as payment. Is it not evident that 
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writers who take these words in their literal sense 
deal unfairly with the Bible?” Teacher thinks 
not. There was, as he conceives, something corre- 
sponding to literal payment. “According to the 
language of the Bible,” he says, “Christ did not 
pay the debts of sinners, but redeemed their 
persons.” He literally bought them, that is, those 
whom He did buy, as persons for Himself. He 
procured them for Himself by His infinite merit. 
That merit is ultimately and pre-eminently in Him- 
self, according to Teacher, as a Divine person. 
Thus the additament comes: “ He is the propitiation 
—not one thing given for another thing—but the 
person of Christ given for the persons given Him 
of the Father.” Z'eacher is very ingenious, but here 
the falseness is as marked as the ingenuity. It 
was not the person of Christ merely that was given 
for the persons of sinners. It was Christ the God-~ 
man in His propitiatory life and suffering and death 
that was given, and not for sinners merely, for 
persons merely, but for sins also. “He died for our 
sins according to the Scriptures.” “And He is the 
propitiation for our sins ; and not for ours only, but 
also for the whole world.” Jesus Christ again in 
and by Himself as a person merely, even as an 
Infinite Person, had no merit, and could have had 
no merit, as a propitiation or as a Saviour. The 
merit He has as a Saviour is not an inherent 
element of Divinity. To become possessed of this 
merit—saving merit—He had to “empty Himself, 
taking the form of a servant, being made in the 
likeness of men”; and further, “being found in 
fashion as a man,” he required to “humble Himself, 
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becoming obedient unto death, even the death of 
the Cross.” When He thus “gave Himself a ransom 
for all,” it was not Himself merely as a person, and 
abstractly as it were, but Himself in His obedience 
until death. It is, consequently, really this “ obedi- 
ence until death” which constitutes Him as the 
God-man an infinitely meritorious ground of pardon 
and of the believer’s justification. While the 
Person was in a sense given for us as persons, it is 
also true that the life of Jesus, the obedience of 
Jesus, the propitiatory suffering of Jesus, the death 
of Jesus, was given for our sins. Regarding our 
sins as a unity, and the propitiatory “ obedience until 
death” as a unity, it was just “one thing given for 
another,” as well as One for many persons. 


X. NOT THE RECONCILING OF GOD TO MEN. 


WE have not yet disposed of the principle of merit. 
Quoting the text, “Not with corruptible things as 
silver and gold, but with the precious blood of 
Christ,” Teacher remarks: “This preciousness is the 
merit that belongs to His death, and it is impossible 
to separate the merit from the person.” Of course. 
Merit apart from a person is nothing. But it is 
just as true to say that this merit is the merit 
which belongs to His life, as lived in the flesh, and 
it is impossible to separate this life from His person. 
In short, it was our Lord’s death as instinct’ with 
the antecedent life of perfect obedience to the law 
which had atoning merit, and not simply, nor even 
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principally, the person. Teacher’s thought here is 
immature on one side and extravagant on another. 
Thus he adds: “His infinite personality was in the 
atonement ; now, therefore, the merit of the atone- 
ment abides for ever in His person.” Oh no. His 
finite as well as His infinite personality was in the 
atonement. As an infinite person He never could 
have. made the atonement. It is the work of the 
God-man. But even as the God-man it is not in 
His complex personality that the merit of atonement 
abides for ever. Nothing could be falser. The 
merit abides for ever in the propitiatory work 
which He accomplished when “He died for our 
sins.” Teacher is wrong again when he goes on to 
say, “This shows the necessity of Christ’s interces- 
sion in heaven; for it is to those whom He asks 
of the Father that this merit is imputed.” The 
argument is altogether too superficial. Christ’s 
propitiatory work, though finished and past, abides 
for ever as really as Himself. It is on the ground 
of that great propitiation finished once for all that 
He is our Advocate with the Father. His work, 
and not what He is in Himself personally, is His 
plea. His intercession, moreover, is for those “ that 
draw near unto God through Him” (Heb. vii. 25), 
and not for “those whom He asks of the Father.” 
Teacher’s theory renders him for the time oblivious 
to the representations of: Scripture. He errs, too, 
and culpably, when he affirms that Christ’s “merit 
is imputed.” It really is not. Never is. Never 
could be. If Christ’s merit could be imputed to us, 
then our demerit might be imputed to Him. 
Neither merit nor demerit can be imputed. The 
E 
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consequences of merit or demerit may, but not the 
merit or demerit itself. On the notion of the merit 
abiding for ever in the personality as distinguished 
from the work, Zacher bases another remark of some 
moment. “It provides also,” he thinks, “for the 
action of faith, not upon a dead fact, but upon a living 
person.” <A dead fact! What dead fact? The 
atonement of Christ, though “finished” nearly, nine- 
teen hundred years ago, can never be separated from 
the living personal Christ Himself, and so can never 
be “a dead fact.” One can hardly forgive a man 
like Teacher for saying it. Besides, he did not seem 
to see that faith in the personal Christ apart trom 
faith in His propitatory work, in the fact, even were 
that possible, would not be for us faith in the Gospel. 
The Gospel is, “Christ died for our sins according to 
the Scriptures” (1 Cor. xv. 1-3). It is thus the good 
news about a fact,—the fact that Christ died for our 
sins, Unless this fact in one form or other is preached, 
the Gospel is not preached; and except this fact is 
believed, the Gospel is not believed. Indeed, of 
Christ as a person merely we have no knowledge. 
As a person merely He is not revealed to us, but as 
a Theanthropic personality who lived and suffered, 
and, on the human side of His complex being, died 
in our room and stead, and who as the God-man still 
lives to present His infinitely valuable obedience 
until death in our behalf. Disciple, of course, always 
in the end agrees with Teacher. He is “ready to 
add the notion of merit,” in Teacher’s sense. “But 
can we not,” he asks, “take our stand here without 
introducing the principle of suretyship 2? The person 
of the Son has taken our nature into union with 
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Himself, and in our nature has undergone every form 
of trial . . . He lived and died under the same 
law as His creatures, and rendered perfect obedience 
to that law. Does not this in itself constitute infi- 
nite merit? And is not that merit a sufficient 
atonement without supposing that He died for and 
instead of individuals?” Teacher, of course, and for 
this we are glad, cannot accept such a view. “It 
does not,” in his judgment, “pay due regard to the 
truth that there is enmity in God towards sin, and 
that the atonement effects an objective as well as a 
subjective reconciliation.” By the atonement, as he 
means to say, not only is man reconciled to God, but 
God is reconciled toman; at least to those for whom 
Christ undertook to be surety. But this idea of God 
being reconciled to man is not Biblical. Such re- 
conciliation, moreover, is not needed, and though it 
were needed is not practicable. It was not needed, 
for God never was man’s enemy. He never needed, 
as the original verb to reconcile means, to be brought 
over from a state of enmity towards man to that of 
friendship—never. Were it needed, it were still 
impossible; for in order to reconcile Him, where is 
the atonement to come from? Is it conceived that 
Jesus, or the Divine person who “became flesh,” is in 
some way more loving than God the Father, and 
that He, out of spontaneous love, is stirred up to 
bring the Father over to friendship? Nothing could 
be more diametrically opposed to the Gospel of God. 
God the Father and God who became incarnate are 
in relation to men absolutely one in thought and 
love, and plan and purpose, and wish and will. 
Does it not stand written, “For God so loved the 
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world that He gave His only begotten Son”? Unless 
the atonement originate in the free, unbought, sove- 
reign love of God, it cannot originate at all. But 
that eternal love of compassion, of mercy, in which 
the atonement originates, the same in the heart of 
the Divine Father, in the heart of the Divine Son, 
and in the heart of the Divine Holy Spirit, precludes 
the very conception of God being reconciled to men, 
even to the world of sinners, for it demonstrates that 
He was ever their best and truest friend. No matter 
in what modified shape or form it may be held, the 
notion that the atonement was required to make _ 
God love the world of sinners, or any part of the 
world of sinners, that He now loves us any more or 
better, or is more friendly on account of the propi- 
tiatory obedience until death of our Saviour, is false 
as possible, and so long as it is entertained, in any 
degree the least, to that extent the great “Father 
of Spirits” is wronged and the atonement falsified 
in conception. 

God then, by means of the atonement, is not 
reconciled tomen. ‘This to us is as clear as the sun 
at noonday. Teacher, therefore, is radically wrong, 
so far, in his conception of the objective value of 
Christ’s work. It is a pity, for he is feeling after 
the truth. Witness this further statement: “A 
clear view of the evil of sin must lead us to believe 
that infinite merit is necessary before it can be for- 
given, and if we regard the atonement as consisting 
in infinite merit, it is apparent that it works a recon- 
ciliation in heaven.” That is not apparent to us. 
The very opposite is apparent. “A reconciliation in 
heaven” was neither needed, as we have seen, nor 
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possible. Still, we should not miss the good that is 
in Teacher's view. Undoubtedly the atonement has 
objective value. We are at one with him in this 
contention. It influences God as well as influences 
man: God in one way and man in another. It 
effected something, much indeed, very much, in the 
mind and heart of God; but that something was not 
in the way of reconciling Him to men. It was in 
the way of honouring and magnifying the law, and 
thereby satisfying God as the great Moral Magistrate, 
that He has in it an honourable, and righteous, and 


safe, and divinely glorifying basis for the dispensing © 


of the boon of pardon and concomitant blessings to 
the sinner who believes. In short, if you will use 
the word by way of accommodation, it was in the 
way of reconciling Him as the Administrator of moral 
law to the dispensing of forgiveness, the remission ‘of 
penalty to all men who repent and believe the 
Gospel. What in this objective way it effected for 
one man it effected equally for every man on the 
face of the earth. Here, then, is the statement as 
amended: A clear view of the evil of sin must lead 
us to believe that an infinitely meritorious cause or 
ground is necessary before it can be forgiven; and 
if we regard the atonement as being an infinitely 
meritorious cause or ground, it is apparent that it 
works as a divinely satisfying sine qua non, satisfying 
God the Supreme Moral Governor as being a safe 
and befitting ground on which He is righteously able 
to dispense the boon of forgiveness. 

Disciple goes with Teacher in the matter of recon- 
ciling heaven. But this only brings up fresh diffi- 
culties. Here is one that has significance for us 
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as for Disciple. He did not formulate it in the 
best way, and it was not, in its underlying principle, 
clearly apprehended, and so not met by Teacher. 
It is this: How can God be at once reconciled 
towards men and angry with men? Or leaving 
aside the peculiarity in Teacher's theology as regards 
the reconciliation of God, the question in a truer 
form stands thus: How can God be satisfied in 
Christ, well pleased towards every man, and yet 
angry with the wicked every day? Or thus: How 
can He be at once satisfied and dissatisfied, well 
pleased and displeased? How can His good plea- 
sure and His displeasure terminate on the same 
objects at one and the same time? How can His 
anger be turned away in Christ and still abide on 
the sinner? The answer is: Because contrary or 
opposite, though not contradictory, states are pos- 
sible, and are, as matter of fact, realized in God 
simultaneously. The Divine heart, like every other 
heart, but the Divine heart pre-eminently, is a unity 
in variety. It is vast, marvellously rich in its com- 
plex, though never complicated, relativities. On one 
side, in one department of its relativities, is realized 
well-pleasedness ; on another side, in another depart- 
ment, is realized anger, wrath, righteous indignation; 
both relativities of feeling in the different depart- 
ments at the same moment terminating on the same 
object. Wonderful is the living heart of the living 
God. Wonderful indeed is the living heart of the 
living man. If the human heart is rich in its com- 
plex contrariety of feeling, shall not the Divine 
heart be capable of a transcendingly glorious com- 
plexity of diverse yet correlated feeling? God’s 
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judicial anger is turned away in Christ. For Christ’s 
sake His good pleasure as the righteous Moral 
Governor, His judicial good pleasure, is resting all 
the day and every day on every man in the world. 
That is to say, as satisfied in Christ, He is treating 
every man, to the extent possible, not as his sins 
deserve, but as Christ’s “obedience until death” 
deserves. But the case is complex. Man is always 
a free-will being. Sin is always possible to him. 
_ Now, notwithstanding God’s judicial good pleasure 
or satisfaction resting on him for Christ’s sake, yet, 
if he continue to be a sinner, to reject Christ, God in 
another department of His out-going relativities of 
feeling must be angry, although for the time being, 
and as the propitiated God, He restrains His righteous 
indignation, suffering long, and being kind. Towards 
the man who sins, and as long as he sins, no matter 
what has been done for him, God must be angry. 
The key-principle is, that God is satisfied and He is 
not satisfied, pleased and displeased. Neither Disciple 
nor Teacher sounded the depths of this profoundly 
momentous problem; still both have something to 
say that may help us to rise as on stepping-stones to 
better things. 


XI. CHRIST'S PREINCARNATE RELATIONS. 


Discrpue, like Boso, is always in difficulty. It is 
with him, to use the homely phrase, “out of the 
frying-pan into the fire.’ But we are much indebted 
to him. He makes us, as well as Teacher, think; 
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and if we cannot always accept the answer, we are 
set upon the way of finding a better one for ourselves. 
Well, what is the difficulty now? This, as he puts 
it: “The greatest difficulty is the supposition that 
God has received full satisfaction in the atonement 
for those whom the Son represented as a surety, yet 
they are the objects of His wrath up to the time 
when they are justified in their own persons.” The 
question in this form will appear to you, I doubt not, 
rather strange. You glory in Christ for every man. 
What He is originally and in His saving love to one 
man, He is, in your mind, toevery man. That, how- 
ever, was not Disciple’s view or Teacher’s. Hence the 
peculiar expression, “for those whom the Son repre- 
sented as a surety.” It is the germ of a very wide- 
spread and long-standing theory of Christ’s surety- 
ship, and thence of the atonement. Suspicious in- 
dications of it, to one in the secret, come out here 
and there all the way through the Dialogue. Thus, 
for instance, Teacher says, “The doctrine of atone- 
ment has reference to persons, not to things.” What 
can he mean? Has not the atonement reference to 
sins? Did not Christ die “for our sins”? And are 
not sins “things” as distinguished from “ persons.” 
But for his peculiar theory of Christ’s suretyship, as 
seeking persons for Himself, such an idea could 
never have originated. Again, he speaks of “the 
person of Christ given for the persons given Him of 
the Father.” Why the peculiar expression? Why 
not say the person of Christ given for the persons of 
the whole world? Whatever Christ gave as an 
atoner for those “given Him of the Father,’ He 
certainly, according to the inspired writers, gave “for 
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all,” “for the whole world,” “for every man.” Again, 
did not this, when we quoted it for another purpose, 
appear to you a very singular expression, “ Christ 
became obedient unto death, and thereby merited that 
He should receive whatever He might ask of the Father”? 
I do not now refer to the seeming inconsistency with 
the other view that would make all merit reside in 
the person of the propitiator as distinguished from 
His work. What, however, could be the idea in the 
words, “And thereby merited that He should receive 
whatever He might ask of the Father”? Could it be 
meant that even if He should ask certain persons 
from among the mass of mankind, absolutely and 
unconditionally te be His crown of joy and rejoicing, 
His own special possession for ever, His obedience 
unto death merited that He should receive them ? 
Perhaps; we shall see. Shortly after Disciple speaks 
of God having “received full satisfaction in the ~ 
atonement (not for the world, but) for those whom 
the Son represented as a surety,’ we find Teacher 
saying: “It is actual union through faith that re- 
moves the condemnation from the person of the 
sinner. But there would have been no foundation 
for this actual union if there had not been a covenant 
union through suretyship.” ‘The secret is out. This 
“covenant union through suretyship,” you observe, is 
prior to faith, to the “actual union” which takes 
place in time and when the sinner believes the 
Gospel. The “covenant union through suretyship ” 
is thus a union in eternity and from eternity. And 
more, this “covenant union through suretyship ” in 
eternity is the “foundation for the actual union” 
by means of faith in time. But for the eternal 
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“ covenant union” the “actual union through faith ” 
could not be realized. What then about those, if 
there he such, who may have been left out of the 
“covenant union” from eternity, who were not in 
eternity “given by the Father to the Son,” or con- 
versely were not “asked by the Son from the 
Father”? Ah, the less said about them the better. 
Their case is hopeless, dismal -in the extreme. For 
their “actual union through faith” there is, of course, 
according to Teacher, “no foundation.” It isa pity, 
doubtless, but we must accept the inevitable. Had 
I been Disciple, I would have put a few questions to 
Teacher of a very different stamp from any that turn 
up in the Dialogue: questions in comparison with 
which, difficulties in face of which, all Disciple’s are 
hardly worth mentioning. Why could not all have 
been embraced in the eternal “covenant. union” ? 
When the Father was giving sinners of mankind to 
Christ, why could He not have given all as well as 
“some” only? When Christ, again, was asking from 
the Father, one wonders why He should not have 
asked all sinners, as well as “some” only, to be His 
own possession. I should have liked to be informed, 
too, as to the reason why Christ should need to ask 
sinners, or men, from the Father. To me it appears 
that God and Christ in eternity must, in such a 
matter, have been at one. The theory assumes a 
kind of bargain struck between Divine person and 
Divine person, between the Divine person called the 
Father and the Divine person called the Son. What 
room there could be in the adorable Godhead for 
anything answering to this commercial transaction I 
cannot conceive. Then as to the person of Christ, 
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even the Infinite Person, given for the persons of 
believers, it would be to me, if seriously entertained, 
simply outrageous. An Infinite Person, One of the 
adorable persons in the Godhead, given to another 
Infinite Person, also One of the adorable Unity in 
Triplicity; given, too, for finite persons who already 
belong as much to the Atoner as to the Father! A 
whole cornucopia of exclamation points could not ex- 
press our astonishment. To reply that He is given 
to law or justice would be to evince utter want of 
capacity to understand the problem; for law and 
justice are nothing apart from God. Whatever is 
given to Divine law or Divine justice is given to the 
personal God Himself. There are other questions 
that would be urgent in presence of such a theory, 
but enough. . 

Apart, however, from the limitarian aspect in 
Teacher's hypothesis, is there not something of” 
moment in the idea of Christ’s special and eternal 
relationship to the race of men? to the world? 
There is, for example, an economy of Creation as 
well as of Redemption. By economy we under- 
stand an arrangement between the persons of the 
Godhead. In the creational arrangement, as in 
the redemptive, the Divine person, whom we know 
as Christ, called by John “the Word,” has a very 
special function. He is the Agent by whom God 
created the world. He, too, in Bible language, be- 
comes “the Servant” of Divinity in the working out 
of the great propitiation as “God manifest in the 
flesh.” Why He, and not the Divine person called 
the Father, or the Divine person called the Holy 
Spirit? Could the Father, for instance, instead of 
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the Son, or could the Holy Spirit have become 
incarnate or assumed human nature? If not, why 
not ? If either the one or the other could, why was 
the Son chosen? The answer of many, of most, 
perhaps, who speculate on this subject, is—Because 
He was the Son. Unhappily, however, their solu- 
tion involves a theory of the eternal Sonship of 
Christ which, as clearly in my’mind as that two and 
two make four, is destructive of the true and proper 
Divinity of our Lord. An “eternal Son,” “eternally 
begotten,” “eternally existing,” and yet somehow 
“ originated,” “eternally originated,” is to me wholly 
inconceivable as reality. The idea of begetting, of 
origination or derivation from the Father, and the 
idea of eternal and uncreated existence, cannot 
possibly be realized in one and the same being. I 
adore my Saviour. To me He is on the higher side 
of His complex personality “very God.” I mean to 
say that the Divine person who tabernacled in the 
flesh was in no way begotten by, or originated by, or 
derived from the Father, and neither is nor was, 
as to essential nature, in any way or to any degree 
the most infinitesimal, subordinated to the Father. 
He was and is no more derived from or dependent 
on the Father than the Father was and is derived 
from and dependent on Him. In short, I cannot 
speak at all or think at all of dependence, and deriva- 
tion, and subordination, essentially, as between In- 
finite and Divine personalities in the one Godhead. 
My Divine Saviour became a Son—the Son of God 
—when He entered into union with human nature: 
as the Scripture says, “Thou art My Son, this day 
have I begotten Thee (Ps. ii. 7; Acts xiii. 33; Heb. 
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i. 5); “this day” does not mean eternity. Or as it 
is put by the angel to Mary: “Therefore, also, that. 
holy thing which shall be born of thee, shall be 
called the Son of God.” The Revisers read: “Where- 
fore, also, that which is to be born shall be called 
holy, the Son of God” (Luke i. 35)—-yes, that 
which is to.be born. It is thus in the union of the 
Divinity with the Humanity that the Divine Sonship 
is realized: just as in this union is also realized the 
grand distinguishing peculiarity of that Sonship and 
its value for the purposes of a propitiation. Still, it 
is urged that there must surely have been some grand 
peculiarity essentially and eternally in. the Divine 
person who “became flesh”—some peculiarity which 
specially related Him to humanity, and which peculi- 
“arity fitted Him to be the Revealer of the Godhead, 
the Saviour of the-world. Perhaps; who knows? This 
may be one of the revelations of the future. At 
present it is not revealed, and we. need not, in such 
a matter, seek to be wise above what is written. 
The main thing is: “Whatever be involved in 
Christ’s eternal relationship to the world for one man 
or one class of men—in what is called His surety- 
ship for one man or one class of men—in His 
vicarious sin—bearing and satisfaction—is and must 
be for every other man in every other class. The 
three-one God is relative to men, to all men, 
one and the same. This must be so. Were there 
three Gods, or different Gods, differently related to 
men, then we might conceive of different sets of 
principles of procedure and different attitudes 
towards different human beings. But God is one. 
In the true conception of Monotheism every limi- 
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tarian theory touching the saving love of God, as 
every notion involving respect of persons on the 
part of God, is sooner or later doomed to utter 
extinction and oblivion. God, as Creator and Father 
and Moral Administrator, stands, and must stand, 
related to all men alike, and so, to be God, must act 
on the same principles, essentially, towards all with- 
out distinction and without exception. Thus, what- 
ever there be in the Godhead of God for one man, the 
same must be in essence in the Godhead of God for 
every other man. Whatever there be in the decree 
of God for one man, must also be, as regards all that 
is essential, in the decree of God for every man. 
Whatever there be in the gracious plans and pur- 
poses, as in the wish and will, of the tripersonal God 
for one man, must also be in His gracious plans and 
purposes, wish and will, for every other man. What- 
ever there be in Christ the crucified, in His incarna- 
tion, in His great propitiation, for any one man, 
must equally be in His incarnation, in His great 
propitiation, in Him as Christ the crucified for all 
men of all times, and places, and cireumstances,—all 
without distinction and without exception. What- 
ever there be in the Holy Spirit and in His 
evangelical operations and influences for any man 
is in Him, in His saving and sanctifying influ- 
ences, for “all flesh.” God, the three-one God, 
must be, we’ repeat, the same God of all. We do 
not limit the Holy One of Israel. We do not deny 
His sovereignty. He can do—He always does— 
whatsoever He pleases. But one thing we are sure 
He cannot do, and that is to “deny Himself.” He 
cannot act inconsistently with the very idea of God. 
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His sovereignty, like His omnipotence, is never mere 
and sheer sovereignty. Thus, in His infinite reason, 
in His infinite heart, in His infinite conscience, we 
have the grandest ground of assurance that “the 
righteous Lord who loveth righteousness,” the God 
who “is love,” “the Father of Spirits” who is 
“good to all,” and whose “tender mercies are over 
all His works,” cannot be, and will not be, in high 
matters relative to character and destiny, partial in 
any way, or less God and Saviour to one of His 
moral offspring than to another. If in the end there 
be difference in these high moral things, that differ- 
ence will be accounted for, ultimately, by a man’s 
own choice. 


XII NOT THE BEARING OF THE ABSOLUTE 
PENALTY. 


WE must return to Disciples question. It has 
greater significance for us in its inner essence, and 
when changed a little in form, than it could have 
for him. It will lead us to one essential aspect of 
the atonement. The “ difficulty,’ modified some- 
what in statement, “is the supposition that God has 
received satisfaction in the atonement for men, 
yet they are objects of His wrath up to the time 
when they are justified in their own persons.” 
Teacher again thinks that there is here “a mystery.” 
You wonder, I presume, at the creation of these 
“mysteries.” That is because you have difficulty 
in putting yourselves in Teacher’s place. Remember 
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what Christ, in His view, has done. He has given 
His own person, full of infinite merit, for these per- 
sons: the price has been accepted: they are now 
His, yes even before they believe: and is not a 
bargain a bargain? Has not God received His 
price, and such a price; what more can He want? 
It is here where the “mystery ” arises, in this un- 
Biblical and even outré notion of Christ’s purchase. 
One rather enjoys the courage with which Teacher 
once and again tackles “a mystery.” He enters 
here into a disquisition regarding the subtle dis- 
tinction between time and eternity, in the hope that 
thereby He may solve or lessen the “mystery.” We 
do not wonder that in the end Disciple is not clear. 
There is really no distinction, philosophically, 
between time and eternity. Eternity is just infinite 
time. Time in reality, infinite time, eternity, is 
just God’s life-time. The notion that He dwells in 
an “eternal now,” as it is termed, with no past or 
future, is a scholastic figment. Well, Disciple will 
not be put off. “Our debt,” he insists, “is now 
paid by another, and yet this debt continues to be 
due from us till we believe in Jesus Christ.” You 
see Disciple does not think of the debt being paid 
for those who never believe in+Christ, and who con- 
sequently go to perdition and have to suffer the 
penalty of their sin for ever. That would have ap- 
peared to him more “difficult” still. Indeed, it 
would have been in his eyes a kind of dreadful in- 
justice on God’s part. Underlying is the idea that 
God having received and accepted the price, all 
who are thus bought must ultimately be saved ; 
and his only difficulty here is to see how they can 
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be “ the objects of wrath up to the time when they 
are justified.” But hear him out: “ Or substitute 
the word ‘punishment’ for debt, and I fail to see 
how we can be liable to punishment if that punish- 
ment has been borne by the surety.” Boso, it will 
be remembered, pressed the same difficulty. Anselm 
did not meet it. From his standpoint he could not 
meet it. Genius cannot do everything. Neither 
can learning and zeal. Let a man once accept 
certain theories of the atonement of Christ, and, if 
he thinks at all, alas for his rest of intellect, per- 
haps, too, of heart and conscience. This very 
question comes up in the Dialogue again and again, 
and yet again, and never gets answered. On 
Teacher's principles the ablest mind in heaven could 
not answer it. He plays away with the notion of 
infinite merit residing not in the act but in the per- 
son to no purpose. He says, “This merit dwells 
for ever in the surety, and it cannot be imputed to 
us till we are brought into actual union with the 
person of the Son of God.” On other ground this 
might contain the material for an answer, but not 
on his. Any creditor when he gets his stipulated 
price, or payment in full, is bound there and then 
to give up all further claim. No debt can be 
righteously exacted twice. This of itself should 
show the utter absurdity of such a conception as 
between God and Christ. Indeed, abettors of the 
theory, such as the late Dr. Candlish, have been 
compelled to admit that, strictly, there is no such 
thing as pardon or forgiveness at all. The debt 
once fully paid where is there room for forgiveness ? 


Merely to show, however, the inconsistency or 
F 
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absurdity or unscripturalness of any theory, or the 
flaw in any argument, is but a small and very sub- 
ordinate part of our work in these discussions. 
How do we explain the case from our own point of 
view? Is there no difficulty on our own ground ? 
None, I am happy to say ; at least none to me. An 
objector, I fancy, says to me: “Christ as you hold 
has died for all: He bore the penalty, I understand 
you to say, for every man; He was punished, that is, 
for every man: yet men are the objects of God’s 
wrath up till the time they believe, and failing to 
believe and be saved, they are punished for ever. 
Do you really find no difficulty here? Is not this 
exacting penalty twice?” The case can be so pre- 
sented as to make the difficulty appear insuperable, 
but when Biblical standpoints are intelligently 
occupied it really isnot so. Our Saviour, in the strict 
sense of the word, was not punished. The moment 
you define punishment this is settled. For what is 
punishment ? “ Pain inflicted for personal blame- 
worthiness.” No innocent being, therefore, however 
much he may suffer, can be punished. At the same 
time we cannot be true to the Scriptures and to the 
facts of the case without holding that, when our 
Lord was “made a curse for us,” “made sin for us,” 
He bore in His sufferings that which was the 
penalty of our transgression. He drank of the cup 
of the wrath of God due to our sins: drank of it 
for us: in our room and stead. There must be no 
shrinking from the full recognition of this fact. It 
is the very inner essence of the atonement. While, 
however, it was the penalty of our sin it was not to 
Him punishment, as such, but suffering endured in 
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our behalf. Even so. But, it is still urged, if the 
penalty under whatever name has been borne once 
by the substitute why should it be again exacted ? 
Why should penalty under any form be exacted 
twice? It cannot be, is echoed and re-echoed by a 
whole chorus of theologians. It cannot be says the 
limitarian ; all for whom Christ bore the penalty 
must be saved; manifestly all men are _ not 
saved, and so He must have made a real atone- 
ment for some only, for the finally saved, the 
elect. The Universalist again joining here with the 
limitarian—strange how extremes meet—emphati- 
cally asserts that it cannot be. All for whom Christ 
bore the punishment due to sin must, as he too 
holds, be saved. But, as he contends, He bore it 
for all alike, and so all absolutely are in the end 
delivered from punishment. It cannot be, exclaims 
yet a third party; and so it cannot be the case 
that the atonement has any reference, one way or 
another, to the bearing of sin punitively. There 
are other antagonistic parties besides. 

In opposition to them all we maintain that the 
Lord Jesus Christ did in a true sense bear the 
penal consequences of the sins of all, and yet, if 
any sinner reject Him, saying to God, “ Thy gift be 
_ to Thyself,’ he must bear in his own person the 
penalty of his transgression. When Biblical stand- 
points are occupied, as I have said, there is no 
insuperable obstacle in the way. The payment of 
debt theory must go. Sin is not literally debt. It 
is a crime for which in the strict sense there 
cannot be to the full repayment or compensation, or 
the bearing of all the penalty on any principle of 
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substitution. Thus the guid pro quo theory cannot 
in the very nature of things find place in any 
absolute manner. Our Saviour did not, could not, 
bear in every respect to the full the penalty of our 
transgressions. In so far as He did suffer as a 
propitiation, that suffering was the penalty deserved 
by us. Observe, I say, as a propitiation; for we 
must distinguish between suffering and suffering: 
between the sufferings that were contingent, that 
should not and might not have been, and the 
suffering that was in the Divine estimation really 
necessary. All the cruelties and indignities, for 
instance, with the consequent sufferings which He 
endured at the hands of men, were contingent 
sufferings, and as such had strictly no propitiatory 
value. We do not need to thank God for Judas, 
for the brutalities of the mob and the Roman 
soldiers, and the far more bitter pains inflicted by 
the scribes and pharisees and high priest. God 
forbid. That He was willing to bear all such, if it 
were God’s will, and that He did endure it to the 
end, was a manifestation of unparalleled love and 
of much else besides. Even this suffering has its 
grand moral use and power. But it has no 
propitiatory value. The propitiatory suffering was 
the necessary suffering, the suffering that could not 
be dispensed with if men were to be saved, and 
thus the suffering of which God Himself was 
specially the efficient cause. “The Lord laid on 
Him the iniquity of us all.” “God made Him, 
who knew no sin, to be sin for us.’ On the Cross 
He suffered at the hand of God. “My God, My 
God why hast Thou forsaken Me?” is an exclama- 
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tion that can be interpreted or accounted for on no 
other principle. It was this essential suffering, 
then, inflicted ultimately by God Himself as the 
righteous Moral Governor, that was the propitiatory 
suffering, and the inner essence of the vicarious 
sin-bearing of our Lord Jesus Christ. That suffer- 
ing however could only go, and was intended only 
to go, a certain length. One of the deepest ele- 
ments perhaps, and most painful, in the punishment 
of sin is remorse. Our Saviour could not have 
that painful experience. Another element in the 
penalty of sin is what is scientifically known as 
“ Degeneration—that principle by which the organ- 
ism, failing to develop itself, failing even to keep 
what it has got, deteriorates and becomes more and 
_ more adapted to a degraded form of life.” There 
is spiritual as -well as physical “degeneration.” 
Science may speak of it as a law of nature, a 
necessary and inevitable consequence. ‘The efficient 
cause of it is God. As the apostle, applying the 
principle on one side, says: “Whom He wills He 
hardens.” Than this moral induration going along 
with or realized in the process of deterioration, 
there is in some respects no more appalling ingre- 
dient in sin’s penalty. Our Lord Jesus did not, 
again, bear this element of the world’s punishment. 
While, once more, He was actually “forsaken of 
His God,” and while this hiding of the Father’s 
face is of the very essence and quintessence of the 
punishment of iniquity, it was but a taste—an 
awful taste, a dreadful, bitter, and overwhelming 
and fearfully agonizing taste—yet only a taste of the 
penalty due to the sin of all the sinners in the 
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world. “He tasted death.” It was but for a 
moment. It was enough. 

Thus our Saviour did not bear the penalty of sin 
absolutely. He bore, and at the hand of God, 
what in the Divine estimation and considering the 
dignity of the Sufferer was necessary to honour and 
magnify the law, to express the Divine feelings of 
righteous indignation on account of sin, and the 
Divine determination to inflict punishment for it, 
and thus by this “great expedient” to make the 
Moral Magistrate of the universe, in the eyes of all 
who care to look, righteous in the remission of sin 
and in the justifying of the ungodly who believe in 
Jesus. The man who despises the mercy of God in 
this great propitiation, trampling under foot the Son 
of God, becomes a sinner in a double sense. The 
Christ-rejecting man who remains Christ-rejecting, 
must be punished no matter what has been done 
for him. The Christ-rejecting man, who persists in 
his rejection of the Saviour on and on and on to 
the end, puts it out of God’s power, morally speak- 
ing, to make him holy, and thus to fit him for ever- 
lasting glory. The case is swi generis. There is 
nothing analogous to it. God is shut up to the 
only possible alternative of visiting him with the 
penalty due to his enormous sin. To whom then 
is injustice done ? 
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XII. NOT SURETYSHIP BUT SATISFACTION. 


“ JESUS CHRIST was the Son of God, what explana- 
tion can be given of His death except that He died 
as a Surety?” So.Zeacher asks. You who have 
intelligently followed or entered ‘into the discussion 
are ready with the answer. This explanation you 
reply: He died as a satisfaction to public justice: 
or, if one please, to God as the Administrator of 
public justice. “Surety” is originally from the 
Latin securus, free from care, unconcerned; of a 
place, free from danger. In the forensic sense a 
surety is a legal security. As used by Teacher it 
means that all those for whom Christ died, for 
_ whom He undertook to become “ Surety,” are there- 
by of necessity rendered safe for eternity. This is 
not the Bible view. “God so loved the world that 
He gave His only begotten Son, that whosoever 
believeth in Him should not perish but have ever- 
lasting life” On the ground of this universal 
atonement the great Gospel commission is given: 
“Go ye into all the world and preach the Gospel to 
every creature: he that believeth and is baptized 
shall be saved, but he that believeth not shall be 
condemned.” No man is safe till he is in Christ. 
“There is, therefore, now no condemnation to them 
that are in Christ Jesus.” Men for whom He died 
may never be “in Christ,” and thus may “ perish,” 
be “ destroyed” as to their well-being for ever. In- 
deed, the rejection of Christ is ultimately the 
ground of condemnation. “He that believeth on 
Him is not condemned: but he that believeth not 
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is condemned already, because he hath not believed 
in the name of the only begotten Son of God” 
(John iii. 18). I am aware that the Revised Ver- 
sion reads “hath been judged already”; but as the 
judgement referred to is condemnatory, condemnation 
is the idea. No man is safe, we repeat, or saved 
simply because Christ died for him. The obedience 
until death of Christ only in itself laid an honour- 
able basis, or constitutes an infinitely meritorious 
ground, on which all may be saved with an ever- 
lastingly glorious salvation. But, unhappily, while 
God would many will not. They will not come to 
Christ that they might have life. Thus multitudes 
for whom He died are never saved. I wish to say 
that He died as really for Judas as for Peter: as 
much for those who are cast “into the outer dark- 
ness” as for those who are everlastingly in the 
light of life. But let us complete Teacher's state- 
ment: “Here I take my stand on the fact that the 
Just One died. . . . How do we account for 
this? Why did He die, and how could He have 
died except in the place of sinners?” How indeed? 
But in what sense in the place of sinners? In the 
sense of a legal surety so that they are of necessity 
saved? No, certainly; but in the sense of bearing 
the penal consequences of their sins to the extent 
that public justice demanded, or better, that God as 
the Administrator of moral law demanded, in order 
that they might be saved. Taken in this way the 
position is impregnable. If the anti-satisfactionist 
thinks he can take it he is too confident. Let him 
understand what is involved. As Teacher continues: 
“Tt was possible for the Son of God to suffer at the 
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hands of the world and of Satan without being a 
Surety (a satisfaction to God). But when we ex- 
amine the sacred narrative we find there was much 
more than this in the death of the Lord Jesus.” 
He suffered directly at the hand of God. This is 
our stronghold: and this is the fact which the anti- 
satisfactionist can never get over. “It is evident 
from the history of our Lord Jesus Christ in the 
Gospels that the essence of His sufferings consisted 
in the hiding of His Father’s face; and it is equally 
evident, from the verses cited from the writings of 
Isaiah, Paul and Peter, that this suffering was caused 
by the close union with us, which made our sins 
in a sense His own; and inasmuch as this could 
not have been through participation, it must have 
-been through imputation.” Yes, Teacher, surely. 
At this word “imputation,” however, exclamations 
of dissent, strong and emphatic, are heard all round 
about. “It is impossible.” “It is senseless.” “It 
confuses all moral distinctions.” “It is positively 
wicked.” Indeed, according to many anti-satisfac- 
tionists, it is all wrong, bad, and altogether bad, 
beyond expression. Listening to them one might 
be led to wonder why a thinker and a scholar, a 
massive minded and holy man like Paul, should 
have written, “But to him that worketh not, but 
believeth on Him that justifieth the ungodly, his 
faith is counted for righteousness. Even as David 
also describeth the blessedness of the man, unto 
whom God imputeth righteousness without works: 
saying, Blessed are they whose iniquities are for- 
given and whose sins are covered. Blessed is the 
man to whom the Lord will not impute sin” (Rom. 
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iv. 5-8). The strength of this passage does not lie 
in any single term or in any meaning that could be 
given to any single term. Moreover, to substitute 
with the Revised Version the verb to reckon for the 
verb to impute makes not the slightest essential 
difference. The expression, “unto whom God reckon- 
eth righteousness apart from works,” is just as 
emphatic, with respect to the Biblical doctrine of 
imputation, as the phrase, “unto whom God imputeth 
righteousness without works.” It is the reckoning 
of righteousness apart from works that is the erux 
eriticorum: and no mere word-wrangling as regards 
the meaning of the verb can help the opponents of 
the imputation of righteousness. “Apart from 
works” no man can have righteousness except by 
the imputation or the reckoning to him of the 
evangelical righteousness provided in the Gospel. 
But Christ's righteousness, it may be said, was 
His own character. Of course. It consisted in 
His life of obedience to the holy, just, and good 
law. Of course. Christ’s character, Christ’s obedi- 
ence, can never be made our character, our obedi- 
ence. Of course. What then? What, but that 
this settles the whole matter as against the doctrine 
of the imputation of righteousness. Oh, no. Far 
from that. Observe the Bible is not a scientific 
book. Its inspired writers are not always speaking 
in scientific language and with scientific precision. 
Such a method in such a book would be intoler- 
able. It is popular in its representations. When, 
therefore, it speaks of the imputation or the reckon- 
ing to believers of the righteousness worked out and 
brought in by Jesus Christ, it never means to assert 
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anything so foolish as that His character is really 
or becomes really our character. The meaning is 
that the consequences, the meritorious consequences, 
of His “obedience until death,” are divinely 
reckoned or laid to the account of the believing. 
In other words, believers are treated by God for 
His righteousness sake, as His righteousness de- 
serves. This view will be defended in its own 
place. Meantime, the aim is to state somewhat 
accurately the Biblical conception. Well then, on 
the other side, it is not our sins literally that are 
reckoned to Christ. The Scripture, indeed, does 
say that “God made Him to be sin for us” (2 Cor. 
v. 21). Let it be remembered that the expression 
is popular. The meaning is that God judicially, as 
~ the great Moral Magistrate, awarded to Him the 
consequences, the demeritorious consequences (to 
some extent at least), of the sin of the world. 
That there is room in the moral government of the 
universef or the awarding, the imputing, or the 
reckoning, of the consequences of sin to another, or 
to others, not the sinner or the sinners, is indis- 
putable. The principle of the case is the very 
essence of the parallel run between Christ and 
Adam in the fifth chapter of Romans. In the 
fifteenth verse it is distinctly said that “by the 
trespass of the one (Adam) the many died.” “The 
many” includes infants “that had not sinned after 
the likeness of Adam’s_ transgression.” The 
“death” is, for this reason, as well as for others, 
determined to be, not “death spiritual and eternal,” 
but the death-penalty attaching to the first parents’ 
violation of the Edenic law. It is that death 
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which is realized in the dissolution of the body. 
Thus it is written that “In Adam all die” (1 Cor. 
- xv, 22). The principle, too, in another phase of it, 
is exemplified in all history and experience in our 
world. There is room for a representative principle 
in the moral government of God. This cannot be 
denied. When this is accepted and intelligently 
apprehended, difficulty there really is none in the 
idea of the reckoning, judicially, of the conse- 
quences of our sin to the Lord Jesus Christ. Our 
way then is clear to proceed. “If we are further 
asked why the Divine will required Christ to die,” 
Teacher replies, “Immutable justice made the pun- 
ishment of sin necessary, Christ, however, came 
into so close a union with us that His death was 
the same thing in the eyes of the law as if we had 
suffered in our own persons.” In the main and 
corrected a little the answer is fairly good. The 
expression “Immutable justice” needs, as by this 
time you know, qualification or explanation. Some- 
thing infinitely more and higher than mere justice, 
besides, made the punishment of sin necessary. It 
is, again, even rather to ‘understate the case to say 
that “ His death is the same thing in the eyes of 
the law as if we had suffered in our own persons.” 
Considering who He was and what He was, His 
infinitely valuable life and death, as a propitiation 
for the ends of public justice, for the purposes of 
moral government, was and is and shall be to 
eternity ineffably more than if we had all been 
banished from the Divine presence and the glory of 
His power, and made to expiate our crimes for ever 
in “the outer darkness.” 
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“OTis a great, a gracious plan 
Wounding sin, yet sparing man.” 

There is a “wisdom of contrivance” in it, as well 
as boundlessness of “ grace,” to which eternity alone 
will do justice. Its effects upon the universe of 
intelligences, and for the. establishing of the great 
and beneficent moral law, will infinitely transcend 
all the everlasting pains and penalties which mil- 
lions and myriads must have endured, you and I 
among the rest, had the Son of God not become 
“the Lamb of God which taketh away the sin of 
the world,” and thus by His sin-bearing “ magnified 
the law and made it honourable.” 


XIV. THE DIFFICULTY OF PARDON. 


ALTHOUGH we cannot agree with Teacher in his 
peculiar notion of Christ’s suretyship involving the 
owtré commercial idea of His Person in its infinite 
merit given for the persons of believers—together 
with the limitarian “conceit” of an unconditional 
“covenant union” in eternity—we yet gladly 
acknowledge that there are grand and enduring 
elements in the superstructure he seeks to build. 
There are the materials for a better building. 
When I have set. a few odds and ends of things 
right I shall be happy to introduce to you, finally, 
one of the best instalments that is made to the 
understanding of this many-sided problem. Teacher 
is frequently infelicitous in drawing distinctions. 
His mistakes afford me the opportunity of giving 
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you the most valuable education. “The atone- 
ment,” he says, “is eternally offered to the Father 
in the Person of the Son.” “Eternally offered ?” 
How “eternally?” Recall to mind his notion of 
the atonement as consisting in “merit” and of that 
merit as being ultimately resolved into Christ’s 
person, as distinguished from His work, and we 
may have here the germ of a most serious and anti- 
Biblical theory of atonement. Thus he proceeds: 
“But the atonement is not an event that took 
place in Palestine, but lives in heaven in the 
person of the Intercessor.” A volume might be 
written on this theory. I only pause to say that 
it is at once anti-Biblical and absurd. The atone- 
ment in the strictest sense of the term is a fact. 
It had a beginning, a middle, and an ending. It 
began when “the Word became flesh and dwelt 
among us,” when He “ Who being in the form of 
God . . . made Himself of no reputation, and 
took upon Him the form of a servant, and was 
made in the likeness of. men”; it continued and 
was progressively worked out all during the time 
of His “ humiliation,” the time in which “ He taber- 
nacled among men”; and it was consummated, 
completed “once for all,” when on the cross He 
exclaimed, “It is finished: and He bowed His head 
and gave up His spirit.” If ever an “event” began 
to be and was “finished” upon earth, “the atone- 
ment was an event that took place in Palestine.” 
With respect to the “conceit” that the merit of 
the atonement is realized in the person of the 
Atoner and not in His act, and that consequently 
the atonement “lives in heaven in the person of 
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the Intercessor,” it might pass in a free and easy 
way for a kind of poetry: that is all. Christ Jesus 
is our “ Advocate with the Father” because, as for- 
merly observed, He is “Jesus Christ the righteous,” 
because, that is, of His obedience until death; and 
it is on the ground of that “obedience,” of His pro- 
pitiatory life and suffering and death, that He con- 
tinues to plead and to plead effectively in our behalf. 
He presents continuatively, as it were, the sacrificial 
offering that He made “once for all.” On another 
line of things Teacher goes materially astray ; at least 
the statements are calculated to lead others astray. 
“Jn this plan the law, which requires perfection, 
proclaims,” as he avers, “the sinner perfectly 
righteous.” There is perhaps something in his 
-theory of the “close union” between Christ and 
' His representees which accounts for this exag- 
gerated affirmation. All the same it is a mistake. 
The law never proclaims what is not true. No 
sinner, to speak correctly, can ever become perfectly 
righteous. “The law,” he says again, “cannot set 
any one free that is arraigned before it, except by 
receiving proof that he is “perfectly righteous.” 
Then I am afraid that our case is a hopeless one: 
for, I repeat, perfectly righteous no sinner can ever 
become. Some who employ Teacher’s language may 
mean the right thing. It is necessary, however, 
with opponents on every side, as well as for one’s 
own good, to use the right expression. He should 
have said something like this: The law requires as 
a title to heaven perfect righteousness. Nothing 
else or less as a title to glory can be recognised 
or accepted. The sinner, destitute of righteousness 
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in himself, and, so far as his own efforts go or can 
go, must for ever remain destitute of such righteous- 
ness, has yet an infinitely perfect righteousness pro- 
vided for him by God in the Gospel, or in the 
obedience until death for him of his Saviour. This 
infinitely perfect righteousness is to him “the gift 
of God,” “the gift of righteousness.” When he 
appropriates it, makes it his own by faith, he is 
then, so to say, although not in himself perfectly 
righteous, in possession of perfect righteousness, the 
Gospel righteousness, in virtue of which God justifies 
him, declares him to be entitled to glory and honour 
and immortality, eternal life. Such is the Biblical 
representation. Of course even this is popular, and, 
for more scientific purposes, requires explanation. 
It just means that on condition of his faith in 
Christ God awards to the believer the benefits of 
the infinitely perfect and infinitely valuable righteous- 
ness or propitiatory work of the believer’s Saviour. 
Put in this way the endless quibbles of opponents, 
by which great havoc is worked among the unwary, 
are entirely shut out. There is no place for them. 
If any cavil is set up on the further score that 
still the believer is not thereby made subjectively 
righteous or holy the answer is that faith, true 
faith, ever works by love unto holiness. “We love 
Him because He first loved us.” “The love of 
Christ constrains us.” 

And now it is with much pleasure that finally 
I reproduce, in substance, Teacher's view as to 
the difficulty of obtaining pardon. Disciple: “We 
are continually taught in the New Testament to 
forgive men their trespasses; and we also know 
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that pardon is in certain circumstances granted 
by civil governments. It is, therefore, not sur- 
prising that some men raise the objection that it 
is reasonable to think God will forgive without 
an atonement.” Teacher: “ You were not quite so 
correct in saying that human governments pardon. 
It is true that in certain cases they dispense what 
they call pardon, but this pardon presupposes that 
the condemned person is innocent or, that his guilt 
is doubtful. They sometimes also forgive persons 
who have been guilty of rebellion, when there is 
reason to suppose that they acted from principle. 
But to pardon a transgressor as such—that is, to 
pardon in the proper sense of the word—is not 
supposed to be within the province of any earthly 
government, and to permit such a thing would tend, 
_ go far as the act reaches, to make the law of none 
effect. It is the imperfection inseparable from every. 
human administration of justice that has caused 
governments to reserve for themselves the right to 
pardon, that they may rectify injustice when the 
innocent happens to be condemned, but not that 
they may remit the punishment in any case what- 
ever against the demands of justice. The purpose 
and the duty of government in its relation to 
crime is to administer punishment, and if the 
government is a righteous government, every pun- 
ishment is an exponent of the instinctive feeling 
of every rational creature.” It is well and justly 
put in. Cases are cropping up every now and again 
in our own highly civilized government in which it 
is immensely difficult to procure what we call 
pardon, or respite, and that too when there are 
G 
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grave doubts in the minds of many respecting the 
guilt of the condemned, or doubts at least as to 
whether guilt has been clearly proven. Lately a 
lady in “good society,” as the phrase goes, was found 
guilty by the jury and sentenced to penal servitude 
for life. It is in the memory of all how members 
of parliament, of the legal profession, of the medical 
fraternity, of literary and leading classes, together 
with tens of thousands of the people, petitioned in 
her favour; it was felt by those in authority that 
no respite could be granted. Again and again inter- 
cession has been made in her behalf. The answer 
still is that until new facts or new evidence appear 
in her favour the sentence cannot be revoked. That 
is equivalent to saying that the guilty cannot be 
freed from punishment. When guilt is clearly 
made out is there ever, unless there be some 
peculiarly extenuating circumstances, even a desire 
widely diffused among the people that punishment 
should not be inflicted? We find many in our day 
conscientiously opposed to capital punishment in 
the form in which it still prevails in our country. 
On that account they would petition for the release 
of every criminal so condemned, or, at least, for 
commutation of the sentence. But where guilt is 
plainly brought home, specially where it is aggra- 
vated, and where the form of penalty has nothing 
in it thought to be excessive or antagonistic to the 
principles of righteousness, there is not, there never 
is, and particularly in the higher spheres of intelli- 
gence and righteousness, the disposition to let off 
the criminal guilty of a capital offence. Indeed it 
may be laid down as an axiom that the more perfect 
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the form of government the greater is the difficulty 
of procuring pardon for the criminal. By and by, 
when other antagonists enter this palestra, we may 
have to change our line of defence and method of 
attack ; for the present we assume that forgiveness 
is dispensed by God, righteously dispensed, wisely 
dispensed, to the great benefit of ourselves individu- 
ally and to the moral public at large. But God is 
in our human instincts. God is in our sense of 
right. God is in and behind and all through and 
through time and governments, in so far as those 
governments are instinct with principles of the true 
and the good. There is a true sense in which the 
voice of the people is the voice of God. The higher 
the people rise in the conception and development of 
the principles of truth and justice, of righteousness, 
the more is crime frowned on and frowned down and 
legitimately visited with pains and penalties. The~ 
instincts, or intuitions as we might rather say, 
regarding righteousness and the administration of 
law, may be legitimately sublimed and carried up to 
God. In His Divine moral government especially, 
pardon must be ¢he difficulty of all difficulties, 
Humanly speaking here, just here, God found His 
difficulty in all its length and breadth and height 
and depth—how to procure pardon for the criminal. 
It taxed His wisdom, it taxed His infinite resources, 
in a way which, perhaps, nothing else has ever done 
or ever to all eternity can do. Yes, how to dispense 
pardon wisely, well, safely, in harmony with all 
legitimate rights and claims, and without injury to 
any interest human or angelic or Divine—this was 
the problem, the unique problem of the moral 
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universe. This, and this alone, was the need for 
and the occasion of the atonement, the “great 
expedient.” That atonement is God’s solution of 
the capital problem. That atonement is the ground, 
the infinitely meritorious ground, on which the 
Divine Administrator of moral law is now ready to 
dispense the unspeakable boon of the forgiveness of 
sins to every man who will only go to Him in 
Jesus. It is that atonement which meets all 
difficulties of moral government and removes all 
legal barriers that were standing in the sinner’s 
way, or rather in God’s way as the one supreme 
Moral Magistrate. It is that atonement too, applied 
by the Holy Spirit and received by faith, which 
removes all subjective obstacles to holiness in the 
human heart: and so in this double way it makes 
the forgiveness of sins not only possible, but also 
the safest, and grandest, and mightest moral lever. 


XV. ANTI-PENAL OBJECTIONS. 


HITHERTO we have had matters pretty much our 
own way. Now we enter upon a new phase of the 
discussion, in which we shall not only criticise, but 
be criticised in turn. Our own system in its 
fundamental principles will be put to the test. I 
have selected to represent the other side the most 
determined anti-penalist I know. — By anti-penalist 
I mean, of course, one who does not believe that 
our Saviour in any way or to any extent bore the 
penalty due to our sins. Our opponent is learned 
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and able and full of his subject, having dealt with 
it for more than thirty years. Just as the Dialogue 
between Boso and Anselm had to give place to that 
between Teacher and Disciple, so now the latter pair 
must give way and make room for Pater and 
Professor. You will be present at the intellectual 
and spiritual wrestling, not as mere spectators, 
however, but as interested parties. Pater, for 
whose opinions I will take upon myself to be 
responsible, will grapple with his antagonist as for 
dear life: while Professor, whose wrestling you will 
find to be no child’s play, will do the very best that 
is possible to gain the victory. He, too, is a man 
in earnest. Do not, however, delude yourselves 
into the notion that it is either on the one side or 
-the other a poor and paltry contending for victory 
of man over his fellowman. Far be it. It is a 
contending on the one side as on the other 
“earnestly for the faith which was once for all 
delivered unto the saints”: for the glory of God: 
for the triumph of Christ and Christianity in our 
little sphere, and as far as our efforts may go: for 
the salvation of souls. 

Pater: I am glad to meet with you, Professor. 
I am a firm believer in the substitutionary work of 
Christ. He stood, as I hold, in my room and stead, 
in the room and stead of all men without exception, 
and, to the extent required, bore the penalty due to 
our sins. You will allow me to say that I have 
taken pains to understand you thoroughly, and that, 


1 Soteriology. Rev. 8. G. Burney, D.D., LL.D., Professor 
of Systematic Theology, Cumberland University, America. 
(1888.) 
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while you may be able to hold your views with 
safety to yourself, I regard them as exceedingly 
dangerous. Everybody has not your balance of 
mind and Christian training. Many logical minds, 
moreover, could not occupy your position. Pardon 
me, but your theological position seems to be most 
illogical. I think your underlying philosophy, too, 
is wrong. Were I to accept your fundamental 
postulates, I could only regard the good in your 
system as an excrescence. It is, therefore, with no 
merely speculative interest that I seek this inter- 
view, and ask for a frank, open discussion of the 
atoning work of Christ. 

Professor: I also am glad of the opportunity. 
That I am right I am convinced, as of my own 
existence. Like yourself, 1 am not a young man, 
and my present views are the result of years of 
persistent and painful thought. I may say that 
the most formidable difficulty I have encountered 
in attempting to formulate the doctrine of atone- 
ment has arisen from prepossessions in favour of 
the legal and substitutionary theory. But I am now 
thoroughly in the mind that it is an impossible 
theory. The danger rather lies on your side. But 
to begin at once. Pater: Excuse me; your mind 
is full of your subject, I know, and there is almost 
no end to the objections you might interpose: as 
our time is limited, perhaps you will be good enough 
to confine yourself to the strongest arguments against 
the theory of substitution. Professor: I will deal 
with those which I consider to be fundamental. 
Pater: One word more, please. You hate—may I 
use that strong expression ?—the idea of compensation 
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given to God; you hate the pounds-shillings-and- 
pence view of so much for so much; so much 
suffering, that is, for so much good in return to 
the elect. Professor: Perhaps the word hate is not 
too strong to express my antipathy. Pater: I also 
dislike it. Let us thus keep to those arguments 
which in your mind are conclusive against all sub- 
stitution. Professor: Well, we are taught that God 
cannot save the sinner unless justice receives prior 
satisfaction for human sin. This plainly excludes 
the possibility of salvation; for, confessedly, the 
sinner cannot satisfy justice for himself, and for 
God to satisfy His own justice in the place of the 
sinner would be to suffer the penalty of His own 
law—that is, to suffer the consequences of not loving 
' Himself, which is simply inconceivable. Pater: But 
is it not the case that the consequences of not loving 
Himself God always more or less suffers? If He 
has a moral nature, moral sensibility, is it possible 
for Him to be in the presence of sin and sinners 
and the miseries involved without suffering? I 
cannot conceive of God being morally indifferent 
in the presence of sin, and I cannot think of His 
feelings being those of complacency. Professor: Can 
God, however, satisfy God? Pater: Why not? Can 
Professor himself not satisfy Professor? If one can 
satisfy one’s self, what is to hinder God from satis- 
fying Himself? What is to hinder God from doing 
one thing in order to do another, and in this way 
satisfy Himself? Professor: Surely God cannot be 
conceived as laying the penalty of His own law 
upon Himself. Pater: No intelligent man, so far 
as I know, ever thinks of God, as God, inflicting 
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the penalty of His own violated law upon Himself. 
Nor does the substitutionary theory involve any 
such notion. It is not God, as God, but the God- 
man who becomes the sinner’s substitute. And 
this, as we shall see, materially alters the case. 
Professor: Even so; if this were possible it would 
be the same thing as pardoning sin without any 
satisfaction at all. Pater: How do you make that 
out? Professor: For this reason: for God to 
satisfy justice in the sinner’s place, such an act 
would be in itself an act of mercy, and in no sense 
in order to mercy. Pater: I think you have 
spoken unadvisedly. There is mercy and mercy. 
“°Tis from the mercy of our God that all our hopes 
begin.” Can you not, however, see—I am sure I 
do—that while the atonement originates in the 
mercy of God, it is yet in order to mercy? While 
springing from the mercy of God involved in His 
compassionating love for the ruined and lost, it is 
nevertheless in order to the mercy which is involved 
in the dispensing of pardon to the criminal. Pro- 
fessor: Still, though this were granted, your case is 
not good. You go on the assumption that justice 
is God Himself, so that to satisfy it is to satisfy 
God Himself. I cannot but regard this as a scho- 
lastic deceit. Pater: Indeed! I am sorry to hear 
you say that. What can justice be in this connec- 
tion but God’s sense of the right as regards moral 
beings in their moral relationship? This sense of 
the right is but a state or mode of the Divine mind; 
consequently to satisfy it is but a popular expression 
for the satisfying of God. To make justice God 
would indeed depersonalize the Deity; to make it 
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a mode of His personal and moral existence is 
another matter. Professor: But the theory makes 
justice dominate the Divine will. Hence it is 
claimed that God cannot show mercy without first 
satisfying justice. Now I hold that God’s will is 
supreme, and that He can do what He pleases. 
He is sovereignly free. Pater: He is; but I 
think you are mistaken with respect to the substi- 
tutionary scheme making justice dominate illegiti- 
mately the Divine will. God is indeed possessed ‘of 
infinite free-will. He is infinitely free. But the 
Divine will, like all will, acts in view of motives. 
These motives are supplied by reason, heart, and 
conscience. God has an infinite reason. God has 
an infinite heart. God has an infinite conscience. 
_ His will is thus never mere will—never, that is to 
say, arbitrary will. He has, and must have, reasons 
for all that He does. These reasons are found 
ultimately in His infinite reason. 

If, then, justice in God be nothing’ else or less 
than His conception of the right relative to moral 
creatures, and to moral creatures as interrelated and 
related to Himself, it will most certainly supply 
motives to the Divine will, and He, as God, will 
choose in all His procedure to act in harmony with 
this His own idea of the right and befitting. If 
you regard this as being domination of the Divine 
will by the conception of the right, I accept it with 
all my heart. It is the only possibility of true 
moral nature and moral character in God. I hold 
by it as the foundation principle of a true philo- 
sophy of God and of morals. If, however, it be 
conceived as dominating Him in the sense of 
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rendering Him not a perfectly free being, as I am, 
possessed of perfect freedom in the will, then I 
emphatically deny it. Motives never coerce. 


XVI. ANTI-PENAL OBJECTIONS. 


Proressor: Certainly, God is just. I object, how- 
ever, to justice being made the central attribute of 
God, and as if everything should be subordinated to 
it. God is never called justice in the Bible. He 
is called love. If justice imperatively requires the 
punishment of sin, as the substitutionary theory 
maintains, then love still more requires, as I hold, 
the pardon of sin. Both attributes are immutable 
and reconciliation is impossible: for justice requires 
satisfaction prior to any act of love, but for God to 
satisfy justice is itself an act of love. This clearly 
demonstrates the absurdity of founding the necessity 
of the atonement in the Divine attributes, as all 
substitutionists are wont to do. Pater: With all 
deference, have you not deceived yourself by mere 
popular forms of expression? The Bible says 
“God is love.” It does not so formulate the 
expression, God is justice. The representation, it 
should be remembered, is entirely popular, and 
for grand, spiritual, and practical purposes. To 
attempt a philosophy of the Divine moral rela- 
tivities founded on such a usage would be futile. 
The key-principle is supplied by the fact that 
the Bible is a book for sinners. Hence its 
method is to specially exalt and emphasize and 
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make morally omnipotent the Divine propitious 
love. It is wholly consistent in this method. 
Should one, however, seizing on the popular repre- 
sentations, set up love as superior or antagonistic 
to justice, or justice as all-regulating and thus 
dominating love, he would thereby show that he 
had failed to apprehend the real state of the case. 
God in Himself is as really justice as He is love. 
Philosophically He is neither the one nor the other. 
Love and justice are but modes of His infinite mind. 
We may trick ourselves even by speaking of love 
and justice as “attributes” and “attributes ” which 
are “immutable.” If we mean by “attribute” 
anything more or other than a mental state or mode 
of God’s personal existence, then there is no such 
“thing. In that case we are thinking of a mere ab- 
straction. Again, what is meant by an “immutable” 
attribute 2? God Himself is not immutable in the 
absolute sense demanded by philosophy “ falsely so- 
called.” If He were, even creation itself could not 
begin to be. If God Himself is not absolutely 
immutable, to speak of absolutely immutable 
attributes is out of the question. With your- 
self I wish to say that “ indignation, anger, 
pleasure and displeasure are but states of the 
Divine mind, which may vary according to the con- 
duct of men. But while there is something in the 
Divine state which may vary, there is something, as 
you also hold, which may not. Love, you would 
say, is an essential attribute—persistent, immutable. 
So is justice. God can no more change or modify 
the idea of the right than He can change or modify 
the idea of the benevolent. God can no more, 
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depart from the idea of the right existing eternally 
in His infinite reason than He can depart from the 
idea of the benevolent. Thus justice and love need 
no reconciliation in the Divine mind. They are but 
two sides of one grand reality: different phases of 
the absolute right as realized in His personal self. 
It is on this account wrong to say that justice, as 
against love, imperatively requires the punishment 
of sin, or on the other side, that love imperatively 
requires, as against justice, the pardon of sin. The 
unity of both as existing in the Divine mind, and of 
all as regulated by the right and befitting, precludes 
the possibility of such internecine strife. Love, true 
benevolence, imperatively requires satisfaction to all 
the claims involved before the sinner is pardoned as 
much as justice. Justice, on the other hand, no 
more requires imperatively that the sinner himself 
shall and must be punished to the full than love. 
We get quit of the whole apparent difficulty when 
we rise above popular forms of speech and realize 
that there is neither love, as such, nor justice, as 
such, but one loving and just personal being, God— 
God who, according to His sense of the right and 
befitting, does what He thinks to be the best. 
Professor : Then you give up the principle, so ne- 
cessary to the substitutionary theory, that justice 
demands absolutely the punishment of sin? Pater: 
Who says that the principle of the absolute punish- 
ment of sin is necessary to the substitutionary 
scheme? Professor: I understand that substitu- 
tionists generally say it, and must, as I think, say 
it. What demands the infliction of penalty upon 
the substitute if not justice? Pater: Love, I 
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answer, as much as justice. Or rather God Himself 
in His righteous and benevolent attitude toward the 
moral universe demands it. We must familiarize 
ourselves with the idea that true benevolence, as 
regards the moral universe, no more than justice ad- 
mits of the forgiveness of sin apart from the sub- 
stitutionary work of Christ. Some defenders of the 
principle of substitution may have founded upon the 
absolute immutability of justice; others do not. 
Such a principle is not necessary to the theory. 
Indeed such a principle is entirely subversive of 
salvation by any method whatsoever. If the sinner, 
or if sin, in any absolute sense must be punished, 
there is no room for mercy in any shape or form. 
If justice requires satisfaction prior to any act of 
’ love, the thing, as you say, is impossible, because for 
God to satisfy justice is itself an act of love. But 
surely God may with perfect propriety do one thing 
in order to do another. If in His infinite benevo- 
lence He wishes to save His erring children, and if 
in His idea of the right and befitting it cannot be 
wisely and safely done except by means of a pro- 
pitiatory substitution, where is the internal warfare, 
and what is it which says that it cannot so be done ? 
And wherein does this clearly demonstrate the 
absurdity of founding the necessity of the atone- 
ment in the Divine attributes? Justice, or God’s 
sense of the right, only demands satisfaction prior to 
some acts of Divine love—prior to those acts of love 
which are involved in the actual forgiveness 
and sanctification of believers. And, of course, 
it is just God’s attributes, to keep by the conven- 
tional expression, which make the atonement or 
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substitutionary work of Christ necessary, You 
believe, as I do, in the atonement after your own 
sort. It is in your view, as in mine, necessary. 
What makes it necessary but just, sin being a fact, 
God’s conception of the right and befitting in the 
circumstances? But God’s conception of the right 
and befitting is, in the last analysis, synonymous 
with His moral attributes—His mental states or 
‘modes. You, then, as we, as all who believe in 
atonement of any kind, found the necessity of it in 
the Divine attributes. It could not be founded 
anywhere else. Professor: Then you hold that the 
atonement satisfies law or justice? Pater: I do. 
Professor: It satisfies law or justice, as you say, 
because it implies the bearing of sin’s penalty ? 
Pater: Partly for that reason. Professor: You 
believe, then, that punishment satisfies law or 
justice, and in the end God? Pater: Most certainly. 
Do you not believe that punishment satisfies law or 
justice, and thus God? Professor: No; I hold this 
to be a vital error. Pater: An error? and a vital 
error? For what reason? Professor; Punishment 
repairs no losses of any kind. Compensation for 
sin, or for the injuries done by sin, is impossible. 
Pater: Quite so, if you please. But is there no 
satisfaction possible other than that which is in- 
volved in compensation? May not a government, 
for example, be satisfied that the right thing, and 
the benevolent thing as regards the community at 
large, is done when the crime is visited. with 
appropriate penalty, although personally there may 
be, in strict speech, no compensation? Professor : 
Still, I fail to see that the law or justice is satisfied 
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by punishment. If punishment satisfies law or 
justice or God, then Satan is as really satisfying 
law or justice or God as are the angels. You 
would not say that, would you? Pater: Of course 
I would: he in one way, and the good angels in 
another. Professor; But to satisfy law is to be 
free from condemnation. Pater: Oh no. Law as 
precept is one thing, and law as penalty is a thing 
quite different. Law, as law, is essentially double- 
sided, involving precept and penalty. To satisfy 
law as precept is to fulfil the obligations imposed : 
to satisfy law as penalty is to bear the evil conse- 
quences attached to the violation of its injunctions. 
Law is satisfied when the criminal is righted, put 
in his right place, that is, in relation to its claims. 
‘He is thus righted when condemned, and, unless in 
- some legitimate way delivered, when the condemna- 
tory sentence is carried out in the infliction of 
penalty. 


XVII. ANTI-PENAL OBJECTIONS. 


Proressor: I wish to note here an incongruity in- 
herent in all substitutionary schemes of salvation, 
viz.: they assume as the basis of the scheme that 
justice, indeed, is God Himself, so that to satisfy it 
is to satisfy God Himself, and hence that justice 
dominates the Divine will. But in order to make 
room for substitution it becomes necessary to re- 
verse this position, and allow the Divine will to 
dominate the Divine justice, or rather to exterminate 
it from the Divine mind; for to punish the innocent 
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is not only an act of will, but is an act utterly 
destructive of every principle of justice. This would 
not be tolerated by any human government. Pater: 
I think it is hardly right to say we asswme that 
justice is God Himself. We can morally demon- 
strate that in the ultimate analysis it is a mental 
mode or state of the personal God. That is more 
than an assumption. Even -that, however, does not 
amount to making justice God Himself. As I have 
said, speaking scientifically, there is no such thing 
as justice: there is only the just or righteous God. 
Justice is God, if we will employ such a phrase, in 
the sense that it is a moral mode of His living 
self. Again, what is the will of God but just God 
Himself in somewhat the same sense that justice is 
God? It is a volitional mode or active state of 
His personal being. Now if justice be God Him- 
self in one of His modes, and if the will be God 
Himself in another of His modes, how can you 
affirm that we make justice dominate the Divine 
will? Your argument is equal to this—that we 
make God dominate God—God dominate Himself. 
Could anything be more preposterous? As before 
observed, the Divine will, or the personal God Him- 
self in His volitional mode, chooses in accordance 
with motives presented by His own conception of 
the right and befitting. That is the whole case, 
and that we glory in. Further, what do you mean 
by saying that all substitutionary schemes of sal- 
vation exterminate justice from the Divine mind ? 
One is quite prepared to hear the scoffer indulge in 
language of this sort, but hardly a man of your 
eminence and religious worth. Nobody says that 
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the innocent is punished or can be punished. No- 
body implies it in what is said. Only the guilty 
can be punished, and Christ was not guilty. Be- 
sides, He was willing, and more than willing, to 
bear the penalty due to our sins, in our room and 
stead. Would you say that this element of perfect 
voluntariness on His part makes no difference ? 
Has one no right in certain cases to offer one’s 
self and to be accepted to bear the penal conse- 
quences due to another if thereby the ends of public 
justice be secured? Would you maintain that the 
principle of self-sacrifice is not a legitimate one, 
- or that it is not permissible even in this form ? 
Would you venture to assert that in no case has 
even human government allowed this principle’ 
to have scope? I think, indeed I am sure, that 
I could produce -instances, thick as blackberries, 

in which this very principle has been not only — 
“tolerated,” but welcomed and systematically acted 
upon to the satisfaction of all parties more im- 
mediately concerned, and to the benefit of all. 
To punish the innocent, or visit him with penalty 
in an arbitrary manner, would indeed be destructive 
of every principle of justice. Surely nobody thinks, 
or ever thought, of any such thing. It is, for 
example, a case in which law can take a fine as 
equivalent to the amount of suffering or loss de- 
manded in the interests of public justice. I am 
arbitrarily pounced on and made to pay for the 
offender: that I say is unjust: that is a principle 
subversive of all justice. If, however, I please to 
pay it, if for some reason or other I am very 
desirous to pay it, for the double reason, say, of 
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saving the offender who cannot pay, and also of 
attaching him for life to myself, what then? Can 
I not be allowed to pay? Who or what says I 
cannot? Professor: You ask me, does the element 
of voluntariness make no difference? I mean to 
say that voluntariness excludes penalty altogether. 
Where there is voluntariness, that is obedience, 
there can be no penalty. “Pater: Surely you do 
not mean to quibble? If I am willing to pay the 
fine for my neighbour, you cannot mean to affirm, 
surely, that my very willingness renders it impos- 
sible for the law to accept it? or that it is not 
the payment of the law’s penalty? Of course, if the 
person in the position of offender had given perfect 
obedience to the law that would have excluded 
penalty; but that is a wholly different matter. 
Professor: Yes, but the case, as 1t seems to me, is 
not so plain as you appear to think. In the sphere 
of human law, and in cases in which a mere fine is 
the penalty, it may be all very well; but human 
law is one thing and Divine moral law another. No 
being can fill the office of substitute for another in 
the sphere of moral or Divine law. You admit that 
no mere finite being can perform the office of substi- 
tute for sinners. I affirm that neither can a Divine 
being. Can God inflict penal wrath upon Himself ? 
If punishment alone can satisfy the claim, and only 
Deity can satisfy the claims of Deity, then it follows 
that God must satisfy the claims against me by in- 
flictmg punishment upon Himself. Pater: You 
must pardon me if I say that your logic fails. 
Could you triumph here, then that were an end of 
the discussion. I am fully convinced you cannot. 
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Nobody says, for one thing, or admits that only 
Deity can satisfy the claims of Deity. That is just 
the little mistake you have fallen into. A mere 
finite being, confessedly, cannot perform this office, 
and so you jump to the conclusion that it must be 
the infinite being, or God, who is assumed to become 
the sinner’s substitute. It is arash leap. What 
would you say to a tertiwwm quid, to a being who is 
neither God merely, nor man merely, but who stands 
in a category by Himself as the God-man? Thus, 
for another thing, it is not God, as God, who suffers 
the penalty due to sin, and satisfies the claims against 
human sinners. It is not man as man. It is the 
God-man. His person is unique, and so His work 
is unique. The person in the Godhead called the 
_Father, is not in all respects like our Saviour. The 
person in the Godhead called the Holy Spirit, is not _ 
in all respects like our Saviour. The Divine person 
designated the Father did not become incarnate. 
The Divine person designated the Holy Spirit did 
not become incarnate. The Divine person in the 
adorable Trinity called the Son, alone became 
incarnate. To be at once God and man, two persons 
in one, united in one consciousness, is the grand 
distinguishing peculiarity of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
Thus we can predicate of Him what we cannot pre- 
dicate of God qua God. Thus, too, penalty could be 
laid upon and borne by Him which could not be laid 
upon and borne by God as God—which could not 
and was not laid.upon and borne by the Divine per- 
sons designated the Father and the Spirit. While 
the Divine persons in the Godhead are inseparable, 
substantively, they are yet eternally, as persons, dis- 
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tinct. Three intelligences, three sets of affections, 
three wills, united in one substantive substrate, is 
the Biblical conception of Godhead, of the tri- 
personal God. It is the only idea of the Trinity in 
Unity which is philosophically justifiable. Indeed 
it is the only rational conception of the personal 
Deity, and it is rational throughout. When you 
ask, therefore, can God inflict penal wrath upon 
Himself ? the question, I reply, is not in court. It 
has no right of place. The penalty is inflicted not 
on God as God, or on man as man, but on the God- 
man. While the Divinity in conjunction with the 
humanity suffered, and from the nature of the case 
could not but suffer, yet there was suffering and 
suffering: all that was strictly penal in the propi- 
tiatory suffering was realized in the sphere of the 
humanity alone. It was in the human personal 
centre or soul of our Lord that He was “exceedingly 
sorrowful even unto death.” Wherein, then, one 
may be disposed to ask, is found the superhuman 
and supererogatory value of the substitutionary 
suffering or obedience? In the living and indis- 
soluble union, I answer, of the Divine and human 
personalities, or in the fact that it was the propitia- 
tory suffering and obedience of one who was the 
Theanthropos, both God and man, really human, 
really Divine: a real Divine person and a real 
human person so united as to be really one being. 
Here, if anywhere, our Saviour’s name is “ wonder- 
ful.” “ And without controversy great is the mystery 
of godliness: God was manifest in the flesh, justified 
in the spirit,seen of angels, preached unto the Gentiles, 
believed on in the world, received up into glory.” 
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XVIII. ANTI-PENAL OBJECTIONS. 


ProFressor: Your view of the substitutionary work 
turns on your view of the complex personality in 
Christ. That view of the God-man and of His 
theanthropic obedience may be very ingenious, but 
in my mind it is a very ingenious conceit. There is 
an illusion in it. Christ possesses both a Divine 
and human nature. This fact is expressed by the 
use of these composite terms. The terms themselves 
are mere names or symbols, and not themselves sub- 
stantive entities. _ But if substitutionists cannot 
prove the doctrine of realism, or that names or word- 
symbols have the powers of substantive entities, then 
the whole substitutionary scheme dissolves into dust. 
Pater: You speak very confidently. Words are 
indeed only words, and symbols only symbols. If, 
however, the words “God-man” and “theanthropic 
obedience and suffering” be the symbols of substan- 
tive entities, indicative also of grand and glorious 
realities, what is to be gained by contending that 
the words are only words, and the symbols only 
symbols? Nothing that I can see. To my mind 
you are here, even for yourself, on very dangerous 
ground. Professor: Not at all. I shall show the 
impossibility of the God-man rendering any such 
obedience and enduring any such suffering as you 
ascribe to Him. Pater: Well; proceed: my interest 
is deepest at this point. Professor: We call Christ 
a theanthropic or God-man person. But this does 
not imply that He did or could perform any thean- 
thropic or God-man acts, or any acts neither strictly 
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Divine nor strictly human, but something essentially 
different from both. Pater: Does it not? Must 
not every being act according to that which it is? 
If Christ be really different, substantively, from God 
as God and from man as man, must not His every 
act as the God-man be essentially different from 
both? Professor: His Divine and His human nature 
were not amalgamated, formiing a tertiwm quid, and 
of course His acts, none of them were amalgamated 
acts, comprising a human and a Divine element. 
Pater: His Divine and human personalities were 
certainly not amalgamated in the sense of being 
transfused or transmixed; nevertheless, the indis- 
soluble union resulted in a new and unique oneness 
of substantive being—new in that it had never been 
before; unique inasmuch as the like of it never 
before was, or now is, and never, probably, can be 
again in the universe. The acts, consequently, of 
this unique one are neither human merely nor Divine 
merely, but swz generis. This is the grand peculiarity 
of the case. To deny it is as futile as to deny the 
peculiarity of the tripersonal God or the marvellous 
peculiarity of the dual element in,man. This indis- 
soluble union, realizing itself in oneness of conscious- 
ness, gives the possibility, the potency, and the 
actuality, of a character, of obedience and suffering, 
absolutely unique, different in its distinguishing 
peculiarity from that which is distinctively Divine 
on the one side and distinctively human on the 
other. That is to say, while Christ is two in one 
respect, He is in another respect one. Professor: I 
dissent: Let me illustrate. Man has a body and 
a mind, but all his sufferings are purely physical or 
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purely mental. Pater: This, I rather think, is a 
new science of human suffering. It is the mind 
that suffers certainly, but the mind or the man as 
conditioned in and complexioned by the body. The 
suffering is neither purely mental nor purely physi- 
cal, but a peculiar state realized in the union of . 
body and soul. You could hardly have hit on an 
illustration more unfortunate for yourself. Professor: 
Well, suppose I do not insist on this: even if 
theanthropic or God-man obedience and suffering 
were possible, it brings no relief. Because, just so 
far as the God-nature participates in the obedience 
and suffering, just so far does God, as a substitute 
for men, obey the requirements and suffer the 
penalties of His own law, or render obedience to 
_ Himself and at the same time pour His wrath and 
indignation upon Himself. Pater: I feel certain 
tha;, notwithstanding all your prepossessions in favour 
of the legal and substitutionary theory, the true con- 
ception of that theory, as entertained by intelligent 
thinkers, you have never apprehended. The unhappy 
expression about God “pouring His wrath and in- 
dignation upon Himself” really amounts to a cari- 
cature. The idea involved is outré. No man ever 
believed it or could believe it. No true theory of 
substitution ever implied it. Logically it is not 
involved in the evangelical system which I defend. 
Who ever said, or implied in what he said, that God’s 
righteous indignation really terminated on the Holy 
and Beloved Son in whom He was and is well 
pleased? Popular language, of course, does not 
always discriminate scientifically. It has been often 
said, it is a frequent representation in evangelical 
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preaching and writing, that our Saviour in our room 
and stead bore the wrath of God. The language is 
popular, and one seeking for a somewhat scientific 
representation would not employ it. Righteous 
indignation in reality terminates, and can only 
terminate, on sin and sinners. Penalty, if we will 
be scientifically accurate, is not righteous indig- 
nation, but the outcome of righteous indignation. 
The indignation itself is ever in God. From God it 
is inseparable. It is a state of the Divine mind. 
Penalty which comes down upon the offender, or 
the substitute, is the consequence of the righteous 
indignation in the breast of the Moral Adminis- 
trator. There is, however, no good reason for 
speaking with scientific precision in popular and 
practical discourse. Such a method would be in- 
tolerable, and in the great majority of cases would 
only miss its mark. A friend would not be on the 
alert to take undue advantage of such popular 
speech. Now if any man assert that some of the 
consequences of the Divine displeasure cannot with 
propriety be laid (not on God as God, observe; but) on 
the God-man, he speaks without the shadow of a 
shade of foundation. It is just here, I think, that you 
unwittingly deceive yourself. The Divine person 
called the Father does not participate in the propi- 
tiatory, obedience and suffering: the Divine person 
called the Holy Spirit does not participate in the 
propitiatory obedience and suffering. God as God 
—this is the point to be seized and unwaveringly 
held—does not take upon Himself the penal elements 
of our sin in any way and to any degree. It is the 
God-man (a wholly different matter) who takes, as 
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far as possible, or necessary for the ends of public 
justice, the penalty of our transgressions upon Him- 
self and bears it in our behalf. He bears it in the 
interests of the moral universe, God’s included. 
But mark—and here again we need to discriminate 
—even when the God-man does this, it is not 
necessarily true that the God-nature participates in 
the penalties of His own law, or lays His wrath and 
indignation upon Himself. The idea of God punish- 
ing God is one that I would rather not characterize. 
The Divine person who becomes incarnate can and 
does “humble Himself.” He can and does “ empty 
Himself” in some relative way. The God-man can 
be and do and become and bear what God as God 
cannot. And yet, when we think of the obedience 
_ and suffering of even the God-man, it is still an 
open question as to what side of His complex 
personality was the sphere in which was realized 
the propitiatory obedience and suffering. The God- 
nature did not of necessity, I repeat, participate to 
any extent in the propitiatory suffering. Is it 
asked: How could He be Divine and the Divinity 
in Him not participate in the propitiatory obedience 
and suffering? One might as well ask: How could 
He be Divine and the Divinity not participate in 
the growth of wisdom and in the want of knowledge 
which, in certain cases, characterized Him? There 
were possibilities in Him not realizable in God as God, 
as they are not in man as man. This is the “open 
secret ” of the absolutely unique case. Or, to state it 
in another way, while in one respect He was one, in 
another respect He was two, really two—two distinct 
though unseparated and inseparable personalities. 
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XIX. PECULIARITY OF GOD’S AND CHRIST'S 
NATURE. 


WILL Professor kindly stand aside, as it were, while 
I for distinctness’ sake recapitulate in varied form, 
and utter words of far-reaching significance for us 
all? Then let us take the ‘shoes from off our feet, 
for the place on which we stand is holy ground. 
Do not be afraid. I am not about to make any 
admiserecordiam appeal to mystery. By no means. 
If there is one thing that riles me more than 
another, it is the pusillanimity of a writer professing 
to explain a subject, and every now and again 
screening himself in his ignorance or error or weak- 
ness under cover of mystery. With mystery, as 
such, we have in this discussion nothing to do. 
That we are ever on the verge of incomprehensi- 
bilities is no peculiarity of the present effort, 
although in handling this great problem we are, 
perhaps, oftener face to face with that which trans- 
cends human thought. The substitutionary work 
of Christ, however, is a rational conception. It is 
rational throughout. It is Divinely intended that 
men should understand it. Understandable it is. 
Justified it is in the forum of the human mind 
when apprehended in its Divine import. The 
difficulties are not so much in the matter of the 
thinking as in that of the expression. My own 
thought, if I may be allowed to say it, is often 
clear enough to myself, but how to express it with 
congruity and scientific precision, I sometimes really 
know not. On such occasions I long for a more 
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perfect language as an instrument of expression. 
For instance, Christ, we say, is God. The Bible 
says it. “In the beginning was the Word, and 
the Word was with God, and the Word was God.” 
It is not a scientific expression. In the full and 
complete sense Christ is not God. Let the reader 
be calm, and the Professor too. I am not about to 
deny the true and proper Divinity or Deity of 
Christ. Far from that. But the Divine person, 
the Father, is not God in the fullest sense, apart 
from the Divine Son and the Divine Spirit. Jn 
and by Himself the Father, as a Divine person, is 
thus not God. The Holy Spirit again is a Divine 
person: but in and by Himself, apart from the 
Divine Father and the Divine Son, He is not God. 
' Hence the Divine person who became incarnate— 
the second person in the Trinity, to use the current 
phrase—is not in and by Himself, and apart from 
the Divine Father and the Divine Spirit, God. 
God, that is,is not unipersonal but tripersonal; and 
no one person in the Godhead is God apart from 
the others. Absolutely speaking, then, God did not 
become incarnate. This, before a popular audience, 
and standing by itself, would be a most dangerous 
statement. The meaning is that it was not the 
Godhead—Father, Son, and Spirit—that became 
incarnate, but the second person, called the Son, 
alone. A clever antagonist could make a lot of 
word-wrangling here, and in presence of an unscien- 
tific audience easily seem to triumph. Truth, how- 
ever, is often much greater than our syllogisms. 
In God there are three centres of self-consciousness, 
three intelligences, three sets of affections, three 
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wills, and hence three persons in the truest possible 
sense. Brethren there are, I know, who claim to 
be entirely loyal to the Biblical doctrine of the 
Trinity and to the evangelical scheme of salvation, 
but who could not allow themselves to speak of 
three intelligences, three sets of affections, and three 
wills in the Godhead. That, in their estimation, 
would imperil the proper oneness of God. No 
more, in my judgement, however, than any conceiv- 
able Trinity that could be formulated. God is not 
an absolute unity; could not be God and be an 
absolute unity. God is a unity in variety. All 
who believe in a personal God must believe this. 
That variety is not a variety in mode merely, but 
in the truest personality. The unity or oneness 
lies in the one and indivisible substrate of being; 
hence one God: the variety, in its ultimate, is 
realized in threefoldness of distinct though unsepa- 
rated and inseparable personality. If any man is 
simple enough to ask how three persons can co-exist 
in one substrate of being so as to form one God, 
for myself I have only to say that that is a matter 
of which I am totally ignorant, and regarding 
which I have no concern. It is none of my 
business. J¢ is the peculiarity of God’s existence. 
That such is the nature of God’s existence, and that 
it is the only rational conception of His infinitely 
personal life, of God, moreover, as Creator and 
Father and Saviour, I feel wholly satisfied. The 
case, time and space being granted, could be ration- 
ally made out. We mainly assume it at present 
for the explanation of the great propitiation. Turn- 
ing now to the person of Christ, a much needed word 
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in this discussion isin demand. Here is a statement 
which, as formerly observed, requires, for scientific 
‘purposes, qualification: “ But the Lord Jesus we as- 
sert to be true God and true man, one person in two 
natures, and two natures in one person.” That is 
not scientific. Every man is “one person in two 
natures, and two natures in one person.” United 
in my consciousness are two natures, as dissimilar 
as natures could well be, opposites in very many 
respects—the material and the spiritual. How it 
is or can be, of course, we know not. Jt 2s the pecu- 
liarity of man’s being: that is about all that can be 
said. Christ’s being, however, is vastly different. He 
is a real man—body, soul, and spirit; hence a real 
person, a human person. He is, on the other hand, 
_ a Divine person, a Divine centre of self-consciousness, 
a Divine intelligence, possessed of Divine free-will. 
This is to be a Divine person. Less or else than this is” 
not a Divine person. Hence Christ is not one person, 
strictly, but two persons, real persons, in one. Are 
then two persons one person? No. This brings out 
the impropriety and imperfectness of our poor human 
vocables. We would require a better terminology. 
One term especially is needed, and I frankly say 
that it baffles me to find it. My Saviour is one— 
two in one. But the expression “two natures” will 
not do. He is far more than that, ineffably more. 
He is one what? One Person? No, for He is 
two: two persons in one. One what? One Being? 
Yes, in a way: but being is too abstract and cold. 
It has other drawbacks besides. I know not what 
to say, except that He is my Saviour, whose name 
is “ wonderful,” unutterable, and even in its many 
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syllables to us at present incomprehensible. He is 
not God, but He is Divine, a Divine Person, Divine 
in the very same sense in which the Father and the: 
Spirit are Divine. He is not man merely, but He 
is man, truly man as I am, yet infinitely more. He 
is the God-man, and in this God-man, I repeat, 
are peculiarities and potencies not realizable 
in and not possible to God as God. This is 
the truth which many do not seem to appre- 
hend. This is the truth which the Professor has 
evidently never been able to grasp. It is the truth 
for all that, the grandly distinguishing truth, the 
possibility of atonement, the ground and pillar of 
our hopes for eternity, and which never can be 
shaken. In presence of these explanations recall 
to mind the question: “Can God inflict penal 
wrath upon Himself?” It is out of court. God, 
of course, cannot inflict penal wrath upon Himself. 
Suppose, however, that penal wrath is inflicted on 
our Saviour, that is not equivalent to God inflicting 
penal wrath upon God. “If punishment alone can 
satisfy the claim, and only Deity can satisfy the 
claims of Deity”—Ay, «af. It is not true that “ only 
Deity can satisfy the claims of Deity.” It is not 
true that “only Deity” satisfies the claims of Deity 
in the substitutionary work of Christ. It is the 
God-man, the Divine-human Christ, who satisfies 
the claims of Deity as the sinner’s Substitute. But 
the Divine-human Christ, as we have just seen, is 
not synonymous with “the Deity.” Professor thinks 
that he has a pretty long plummet, and it has con- 
siderable reach, but it never goes deep enough. Can 
the penal consequences of sin be laid upon the 
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Divine-human Saviour without being laid upon 
God ? Yes, of course, if the Divine-human 
Saviour be not God. The reader knows in what 
sense I use the expression. Well, change the 
form: Can the penalty of sin to any extent be laid 
upon the Divine-human Saviour without the 
Divinity suffering as well as the humanity? No; 
and I will ask a larger question here: Can God lay 
the penalty of sin upon any one of His moral off- 
spring without in some degree Himself suffering ? 
Is not regret itself a kind of pain? But observe— 
and here on another side is light for one if he could 
see it—while the Divine-human Saviour was one, 
He was really two, two persons in one; while the 
Divine personality, in closest union with the human, 
_ gave dignity and pre-eminent weight and value to 
all His obedience and to all His sufferings; while 
further, the one personality could not suffer without’ 
the other, so intimately related, in some way also 
suffering ; yet, the two being not two natures 
merely, but two persons, really and truly persons, 
certain penal elements due to man as man and a 
sinner, and endurable only by man or by a human 
nature, could be realized in the sphere of the 
human personality of our Lord alone, without, as 
penalty, being endured in the other and Divine 
personal nature. Professor’s argument, based on 
the notion of “God as.a substitute for men,” is a 
superstructure destitute of a foundation. It is the 
Divine-human Saviour who is alone our Substitute, 
and before it can be proved that substitution is 
impossible, it must be demonstrated that the Divine- 
human Propitiator is an impossibility. 
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XX. ANTI-PENAL OBJECTIONS. 


Proressor: I have listened to you on the complex 
personality of Christ and the possibilities, in your 
judgement, involved, and I have still another funda- 
mental obstacle in my mind. If it should be 
admitted that Christ as the God-man personality 
had omnipotent power, still it is true that the terms 
of the law which He obeyed exclude the possibility 
of His rendering any substitutionary obedience, either 
preceptively or penally. Pater: Of course, if there 
be an inherent impossibility in the case that settles 
the matter. “Impossibilities” I find “ dissolving 
into dust” one by one, and so I feel encouraged to 
face yet another. Well, wherein lies the insuperable 
obstacle now? Professor: In this: for the law 
explicitly requires obedience according to ability. 
Pater: Itis admitted. Well? Professor: Of course 
Christ as a man could do this only for Himself. 
Pater: But why “of course”? The assumption is 
once more unfounded. In the first place, Christ 
was never as aman merely. It seems strange that 
you should have, apparently, such difficulty in the 
way of conceiving the fact of our Lord’s complex 
personality and peculiar position. While a man 
really and truly, body, soul, and spirit, He never 
for one moment existed as a man alone, but from 
the first as twofold in His personality—the God- 
man. Consequently, in the second place, He was 
never as a man for Himself, because He was never 
as a man by Himself. Thus as a man He never 
was, never could be, under the law for Himself. 
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He was my Substitute from the cradle to the Cross. 
He had no business whatever in the world for 
Himself. But for me, but for thee, but for the 
world of sinners, He had never been at all. The 
facts of the case are on this hypothesis alone 
explicable. He came as no other man comes; 
began as no other man begins; was born as no 
other man is born; continued as no other man 
continues; obeyed as no other man obeys; suffered 
as no other man suffers; died as no other man dies; 
rose from the dead as no other man rises; ascended 
to God as no other man ascends; and is glorified at 
the right hand of the Majesty on high as no other 
man is glorified. Unless on the hypothesis, I 
repeat, that He is in His peerless complex person- 
ality and peculiar work our Substitute, His very 
existence and appearance among men are inexpli- 
cable. That He was our Substitute, in our room ~™ 
and stead, is the Bible view, and consequently His 
obedience, according to ability, was not for Himself. 
All He did in the way of honouring and magnifying 
the law preceptively, as well as in the way of 
enduring its penalty, He did and suffered for us. 
But I would hear you out. Professor: If we say 
that He as a God-man person rendered an obedience 
which neither the Divine nor the human nature 
could separately render, then we require Him as a 
man to love God with more than all His human 
ability. Pater: Your subtilty is astonishing. Of 
course the Divine-human Saviour rendered an 
obedience which, as we have seen, neither the 
Divine nor the human nature could separately 


render. We must rise to the conception of the 
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oneness, as well as of the twofoldness, and thus of | 
the absolutely unique+ being and consciousness 
realized in our Saviour. The Divine person, as 
Divine, could not give obedience to the law and 
bear sin’s penalty in the room and stead of men. 
The nature of the case made it impossible. He 
had to become incarnate. Again, bare human 
personality, or standing as ordinary human person- 
ality by itself, might give all which the law 
demands from i, as such, but then obedience of 
that sort could have no value for others. Our 
Lord Jesus Christ, however, was not in any sense 
an ordinary man standing by Himself and for Him- 
self. He was in every respect an extraordinary 
man in an extraordinary position, conjoined with 
Divinity in a most extraordinary manner, and exist- 
ing and acting in an extraordinary way for most 
extraordinary and specific ends. The effort to 
place Him, even on the human side, in the normal 
run of normal human nature, relative to God, or to 
law, or to the purposes of His existence and work, 
is, no matter from what side attempted, ever 
doomed to miscarry. His mission, as His person- 
ality, is in a region above and beyond the normal. 
His “obedience until death” was a special and 
unique and supra-normal product. It was this, not 
because as a man He loved God and His neighbour 
with more heart and soul and mind and strength 
than he possessed—an impossible supposition—or 
with more than a man’s mind and heart and 
strength, but because he was a man in closest 
possible relationship with the Divinity, so close as 
to be in one consciousness, both Divine and human. 
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In a word, it was the obedience of the God-man. 
This was and is its grand distinguishing peculiarity. 
It stands as obedience, even as in suffering, in one 
class by itself. It is sui generis. And just because 
it is swe generis, of a kind altogether by itself, and 
was undertaken and worked out and consummated 
for us, it is available for us as sinners. Professor: 
But how can it be? To require Him to love with 
all His ability on His own account, and at the same 
time to love in the place of millions of others, 
would be to require an impossibility. Pater: Of 
course. Professor: Hence it is so plain as scarcely 
to require saying, that if the God-man obeyed the 
law and endured its penalties in the place of. men, 
then the obedience was rendered exclusively by His 
* Divinity, and in no part by His humanity. Pater: 
But this is just the thing that is not plain and that 
never can be made plain. Our Saviour was not 
required to love in this two-fold way, for Himself 
first and then for us afterwards. As already said, 
He was our Substitute, in our room and stead, in 
the entire “obedience until death.” It is the death 
as instinct with the antecedent life of perfect 
obedience, which is of ineffable value for the ends 
of public justice. Nor, to look on another side for 
a moment, did He love God for me in the sense of 
relieving me from loving God for myself. That is 
no part of the Divine plan. It was in order that 
ultimately I might love God for myself. Now, 
however, that I am a sinner, I need something 
more than to love God even, were that possible, 
with all my heart. I need a Saviour. I need a 
righteousness not of my own providing. Christ is 
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“the Lord our righteousness.” Say that the essence 
of His righteousness was love, that love, of course, 
was His own and not ours, and never could be as 
love literally ours. The substitutionary scheme of 
salvation involves no such absurdity. Christ’s 
obedience, as Christ’s love, is literally His own— 
always His own. But that obedience, that right- 
eousness, was undertaken for us, and was for us 
finished and accepted. In short, the benefits of 
that obedience, that righteousness, are awarded to 
us all in part just now, and, if we believe and 
persevere in faith to the end, will be awarded in 
full everlastingly. Since, therefore, our Lord never 
existed as our Substitute exclusively in His Divinity, 
the obedience He gave in our room and stead was 
not rendered, could not be, “exclusively by His 
Divinity, and in no part by His humanity”; and 
since, further, in His complex personality as God- 
man He existed and acted as our Substitute, in our 
place, the righteousness which He worked out was 
in no sense for Himself, but specially for us as the 
meritorious ground of our pardon and justification. 
But let me hear you out. Professor: You say that the 
Divine-human obedience and suffering was a surplus- 
age in respect to the man Christ Jesus, and might 
overflow and inure to the benefit of a third party. 
Does not this assume that the God-man was capable 
of rendering to God more love than the law required? 
Pater: No, certainly. Can you not see that, when 
all merely verbal peculiarities and figurative re- 
presentations are transcended, the one essential 
idea is that Christ as the God-man Redeemer comes 
into existence and acts not for Himself merely, not 
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for Himself at all in the working out of propitiatory 
righteousness, but for us, and that instead of a 
surplusage merely, His entire propitiatory obedience 
and suffering are for us, and that, specially when 
we believe, the blissful consequences of that “obed- 
ience until death” are awarded to us by God as the 
Administrator of moral law? Let me repeat, He 
had no business on earth for Himself. This once 
more is the “open secret.” He was my Substitute, 
thy Substitute, from the cradle to the Cross. All 
He did, all He voluntarily suffered, was for us. 
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PATER: Will you be pleased now to tell us what 
you yourself consider the atonement to be? You 
have doubtless many more objections in detail to 
the substitutionary theory, but none, I am sure, 
more weighty than, or even for a moment to 
compare in strength with, those already advanced. 
To slay the slain is, in your own words, “a more 
tedious than difficult task.” Let us come then to 
the positive element in your system. What in your 
view is the atonement of Christ? Professor: It is 
with pleasure that I come to the positive side, for I 
wish to pull down only that I may build up. To 
say, however, what the atonement is, that is a very 
different affair. The subject is so many-sided— 
involves so many collateral and vital questions— 
as the Divine attributes, the essential characteristics 
of moral government, the nature of sin, moral re- 
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tribution, confession, repentance, faith, regeneration, 
justification, ete—that to present a bird’s-eye view 
of the whole subject is, perhaps, impossible. Pater: 
But there is a centre, surely, to every circuinference, 
and one may say what the sun is without being 
necessitated to give a description of the entire solar 
system. What do you conceive, for instance, to be 
the grand object of atonement? Professor: The 
grand object of atonement, as I humbly conceive, 
is not to satisfy abstract justice by substitutionary 
penalties, but to satisfy concrete justice in the 
sinful soul, to purge the conscience, and enable the 
sinner to love God and his neighbour as himself. 
Pater: Then the atonement, as you think, has for 
its grand object the satisfying, not of God or of 
anything in God, but of man, sinful man, “ concrete 
justice in the sinful soul?” Justice in God, in 
your estimation, needs no satisfaction, but justice in 
man does. Man’s sense of the right, or justice in 
man, even in sinful man, demands far more, as it 
appears, than God’s sense of the right or than justice 
in God. A great deal has been said, and justly, 
against the ancient notion of the ransom being paid 
to Satan; I fear that this new-fangled idea of it as 
being paid to man will hardly command the assent 
of the Church universally. Professor: I hold very 
decidedly that justice in God needs no satisfaction. 
What is justice in God? We have the word justice 
from jus, and jus from jubeo, to command, order 
or ‘direct. To command pre-supposes a purpose, 
a purpose is a product of will. God’s purposes 
are to Him the rule of His action, and justice as an 
attribute in Him is His integrity to His purpose. 
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‘As He cannot act contrary to His purpose, He 
cannot be unjust in action, for justice as an attribute 
is His fidelity to His purpose. To speak therefore 
of God’s fidelity to His purpose being satisfied by 
atonement is absurd. Pater: Than your philosophy 
here nothing could be falser. It proceeds on the 
assumption that there is no absolute right indepen- 
dently of the will of God. In that case, if right be 
right and wrong be wrong it is because God so wills 
it. Whatever God’s will makes it can unmake; and 
so if it pleased Him or suited His purpose He could 
by your principle make the right to be wrong and 
the wrong to be right. He has but to will it and 
it is done. Does any man going back on his 
intuitions maintain that God could not possibly will 
_ the wrong or will the wrong to be right? I, of 
course, entirely agree; but that implies that there 
is in God, in His infinite mind, as part and parcel of 
His infinite reason, the absolute right, unchanging as 
the being of God itself, and which not even the 
Divine will could modify. I say again your phil- 
osophy is radically false. It draws profoundly deep 
too in its falseness. My purpose at present, how- 
ever, leads me in another way. Your definition or 
description of justice will not stand the test. Hven 
your etymology needs correcting. You might resent 
it if I did it. Listen to Wedgwood: “Just.—Justice. 
Lat. justus what is in accordance with (jus) the 
rights of men.” The idea of right is essentially 
involved. Men, as moral beings, have rights. They 
have rights in relation to each other; in relation 
also to God. These rights not even God has the 
right to violate. The moral universe has rights. 
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Over and above all, and far beyond all, God Himself 
has rights, and rights which cannot with propriety 
or safety be allowed to be infringed. Now all these 
rights have their ultimate fons in the absolute right 
existing eternally in the Divine reason. And so, I 
think, you would have done more justice to justice 
if you had eschewed the arbitrary notion implied in 
jubeo, “I order” or “ command,” and seized on the 
eternally abiding idea of right embodied in justice. 
You could hardly go wider of the mark than to say 
that justice in God is His integrity to His purpose. 
Justice in God is His integrity to His conception of 
the uncreated right found eternally in His infinite 
mind. Even the Divine purpose you conceive after 
an arbitrary manner. This element of arbitrariness, 
as I shall more fully show by and by, is deep in your 
whole system. But to keep here to the Divine 
purpose. You say that “the Divine purpose is a 
product of the Divine will.” This is too one sided 
and opens the door for the most absolute arbitrari- 
ness. The Divine purposes are the Divine plans, 
and the Divine plans involve or embody the Divine 
ideas and feelings as really and as much as the 
Divine will. They are the product, that is to say, 
of the conception of the immutable right in the 
infinite mind as much as of the Divine will. 
Thus the determinations of the Divine will in the 
Divine plans or purposes are never mere arbitrary 
determinations, but are ever regulated by the idea of 
the absolute right as found in the infinite intelligence. 
The rule of God’s action is therefore found, not as 
you affirm, in His purposes, but in that which is 
farther back and deeper in His nature. “As a 
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man thinketh in His heart so is he.” That is to 
say, at bottom a man is governed by his thoughts. 
This is true psychology. The principle applies 
equally to God. It is His conception of the 
right, of the befitting, of the true and the good, 
which ultimately determines Him in all His free 
activities, in His moral character and purposes. 
Hence it is much nearer the truth to reverse your 
principle, and say that purpose in God is His integ- 
rity to justice, to the uncreated, absolute right. 
When properly understood nothing is more essen- 
tially true than the statement that by justice the 
atonement is demanded, and by means of the atone- 
ment justice is satisfied. Professor: But justice is 
an impersonal thing, and as such, is incapable of 
_making demands, or of receiving satisfaction, except 
in a tropical sense. Persons alone make demands, 
and persons alone are capable of receiving satisfac-~ 
‘tion. Pater: I know that you do not mean to 
quibble; the argument for all that is but a quibble! 
While justice, as such, is an impersonal thing, it is 
in the ultimate view, as I have before indicated, a 
mental state or mode of the infinite personal being. 
To say that justice demands and receives satisfac- 
tion, is to say, in intention, that the mind of God 
in its conception of the right and befitting, or that 
God Himself as infinitely righteous, demands and 
receives satisfaction. It is here where you, in my 
judgment, go fundamentally astray. I hold that it is 
not only un-Biblical but wholly irrational to assert, 
or imply in one’s assertion, that the grand object of 
atonement is not to satisfy justice in God, but 
justice in man, even in sinful man. Man’s sense of 
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justice, indeed, needs to be satisfied, and is grandly 
satisfied in the atonement of Christ, but it is more 
than rashness to say or imply that justice in God is 
not as real and vital as justice in man, or that jus- 
tice in man, even sinful man, demands more in the 
way of satisfaction for sin than justice in God. 
Professor: I meant to emphasize the fact that the 
great obstacle to human salvation lies not in God’s 
. estrangement from men, but in man’s estrangement 
from God. Pater: But it is not the case that the 
great obstacle to human salvation lies originally in 
man, either in his estrangement from God or in 
anything human. Now that Christ has died, and 
that the Holy Spirit has come taking of the things 
of Christ, and is working with a saving influence on 
every human heart, it is true that the great obstacle, 
the only obstacle, to human salvation lies in man 
himself ; but primarily it is not true. I will be 
very much surprised if even you yourself stand 
finally by this position. Unless I have greatly 
erred in my reading of your Soteriology you do not. 
The great and fundamental obstacle lay primarily 
in God: thanks to His name that, as we both 
believe, you as I, it has been removed in the atone- 
ment of Christ. 
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Pater: Am I to understand you to say then, that 
the atonement influences man, but does not influence 
God? Professor: By no means. It most certainly 
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influences God. The atonement is itself an effect 
produced upon the Divine mind by the acts of 
Christ, or rather the mental states, of which the ex- 
ternal acts are only the sensible expression. Pater : 
You amaze me. The atonement is an effect? It is 
not the “obedience until death” of Jesus, either in 
its outer or inner reality, but is “an effect” of that 
obedience and an effect realized in the mind of God! 
This is news to me. I have always understood that 
the atonement is Christ’s propitiatory work, and is, 
in itself, perfectly distinct from its effects or con- 
sequences realized either in God or man, as distinct 
as cause and effect. I think I could in this easily 
make myself out to be right. Still I have no 
desire to make the discussion turn on a matter of 
terminology. Choose your own terms. If you 
wish to say that ‘the atonement is, properly, not 
Christ’s propitiatory work, but rather the effect of 
‘that work as realized in the Divine mind, I have, 
for the time being, no objection to offer. What is 
the nature of that propitiatory work, and what is 
the nature of the effect as realized in God’s inind ? 
That is the question. You must, however, allow me 
to say that I am really puzzled with your presenta- 
tions of the case. To me they are essentially con- 
tradictory, and almost on every essential point. 
You say that the atonement has for its grand object 
the satisfying of justice in the human soul, then you 
say that the atonement is itself an effect realized in 
God’s mind. The two views seem to me to be an- 
tagonistic. One thing at least is plain: while the 
grand object of the atonement is, as you say, to 
satisfy justice in the sinful soul, you cannot mean 
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that it influences man only. Professor: It does not 
influence man at all. I mean to assert emphatically 
that the propitiatory work of Christ has no influence 
whatever on the human mind itself. Pater: I fear 
I must give up the conundrum. Were you to say 
that Christ’s propitiatory work influences both the 
Divine mind and the human mind, the Divine mind 
in one way and the human in another, I could under- 
stand that; but to affirm that its grand object is 
to satisfy justice in the sinful soul and purify the 
conscience, and yet that it does not in any way 
whatever influence the human mind itself, is 
beyond my comprehension. How it can satisfy jus- 
tice in the human mind, and purify the human 
conscience, and do all this without influencing the 
mind itself is a problem not worth while pursuing. 
Perhaps you will state how or in what way it 
affects man. Professor: While I should say it 
has no effect upon the mind itself—does not affect 
either its legal or moral states, it 1s yet presumed 
that what He did had an important effect upon 
man’s relations to God—making him a prisoner of 
hope and procuring for him a salvable state. This, 
I think, is what the Bible teaches. Pater: To say 
that the propitiatory work of Christ does not affect 
the human mind itself is both anti-Biblical and 
nonsensical. How is it that Christ, and Christ as 
propitiatory, is set forth everywhere as the object 
of the sinner’s faith? How is it that pardon 
and justification and purity are all conditioned on 
faith in Jesus? How is it that the love of Christ 
constrains believers to live not unto themselves but 
unto Him who died and rose again? If you have 
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any theory about the impartation of righteousness 
such as logically excludes the propitiatory work 
of Christ as a morally omnipotent power in the 
believer’s soul, you could not possibly be more 
anti-Biblical and anti-evangelical. The way of 
holiness, according to the Bible, is by means of 
the might of the grand moral motives which be- 
lievers find in Christ’s obedience until death in 
their behalf and in the forgiveness of their sins 
by His blood. I turn, however, and with pleasure, 
to the important admission that what He did works 
objectively for man, in his behalf, rather than sub- 
jectively in his mind. That you in this are in— 
fundamental antagonism with yourself, in many of 
your statements, is a matter of very secondary 
nioment. In showing up such contradictions I 
have little or no interest. What I want is your 
final and abiding thought as to what is effected 
by the propitiatory work of Christ, and I have 
come to the conclusion that the more contradictory 
you are the better in the end. What Christ did, 
had, you say, “an important effect upon man’s 


relations to God.” How? “It made man a 
prisoner of hope.” How? “It procured for him 
a salvable state.’ How? This is indeed what 


the Bible teaches, but how is it realized? By 
changing God or by changing man? by acting on 
God or by acting on man? But for Christ man 
would have had no hope. But for Christ he would 
not have been in a salvable state. By the pro- 
pitiatory work of Christ man’s relations to God are 
so changed that he is now in a salvable state. I 
like this exceedingly. But how, in your judgement, 
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is it brought about? Professor: Christ by His 
sacrificial death works upon God. It propitiates 
in some sense, so that God can be merciful without 
being unjust—can pardon without punishment, so 
that salvation is purely a matter of grace, and not 
of penalty. Pater: Good. Better and_ better. 
Christ, by means of His sacrificial death, in some 
sense propitiates God, and: by thus propitiating God 
renders man salvable. God finds in Christ as a 
propitiation, in the satisfaction He receives in and 
by means of Christ, a reason for being merciful 
to man, a ground on which He can pardon without 
being unjust. Professor: I say a ground on which 
he can pardon without punishment, without inflicting 
penalty even upon a Substitute. Pater: I know; 
but never mind that just now. God finds in Christ, 
as a propitiation, a reason or ground for dispensing 
mercy to man, and for so dispensing it without 
being unjust. Is not that what you mean? Pro- 
fessor: It is. Pater: I am delighted. It is a 
statement and admission which cover a multitude 
of sins. But questions by the dozen almost start 
up here. I shall confine myself to a few of the - 
more fundamental. You say, “As disobedience to 
fraternal law necessarily involves condemnation, so 
repentance, which is a return to obedience, neces- 
sarily insures release from condemnation, or gives 
sufficient ground for this release.” You do not 
mean to apply this principle as between God and 
men, do you? Professor: I do not. It does not 
follow that because repentance is a sufficient ground 
of forgiveness between man and man, that it is 
therefore a sufficient ground of forgiveness between 
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man and God. Pater: Thank you: I am greatly 
relieved. You formerly said that “not to forgive 
upon confession and repentance is as great a breach 
of moral law and the law of amity as is the original 
offence,”"—that “‘seventy times seven’ are we re- 
quired to forgive our neighbour who sins against us 
if he repents “—“that we are fairly taught, in the 
Seripture, that forgiveness upon repentance is not 
merely a privilege, but an imperative duty, and that 
God, in this regard, does Himself just what He re- 
quires us, both by subjective and objective law, to 
do.” Having insisted strongly on the imperative 
duty of forgiving on confession and repentance 
alone, you add, “This I hesitate not to affirm is 
the law of forgiveness as revealed both by the Bible 
and the facts of human nature.” Nay, you went 
further and said, “It is in the highest degree im- 
‘probable, or rather is unreasonable, that God should 
ordain one law of forgiveness for some sins and 
a diametrically different law for the forgiveness of 
other sins. One method of atonement and pardon 
for sins against humanity and a contrary method of 
atonement and pardon for sins “against God ’”— 
“this,” as you seemed to say, “cannot be possible.” 
On hearing these statements I really thought that 
you meant to teach that God, without any other 
satisfaction or atonement, is bound, even as man, 
to forgive on confession and repentance. Unless 
such were the intention I fail to see any reason for 
the introduction and reiteration and illustration and 
implicit application of the principle. I am, how- 
ever, delighted to find that you did not mean it, 
and that you now as emphatically protest against 
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the idea of repentance being in itself a sufficient 
ground of forgiveness of sins against God. 


XXIII. ANTI-PENALIST’S THEORY CRITICIZED. 


Parer: The sacrificial death of Christ so propitiates 
God, you admit, as to render Him merciful and 
forgiving. On account of what in that death does 
it propitiate? Professor: The sacrificial death of 
Christ seems to propitiate because it was an act of 
perfect obedience—obedience unto death—which, as 
a sacrifice, was to God a sweet smelling savour, and 
which furnishes an expedient by which justice and 
mercy fully concur in the salvation of believers and 
all the prerogatives of God as universal Father and 
Governor are fully honoured—that is, we are saved’ 
by grace, not by law, nor in violation of law, but in 
accordance with law. Pater: This is so like the 
way in which I myself, and my friends who are real 
substitutionists, would speak that I can hardly 
persuade myself I am listening to a most determined 
anti-substitutionist. “The sacrificial death of Christ 
furnishes an expedient by which justice and mercy 
in God fully concur in the salvation of believers.” 
“The sacrificial death of Christ furnishes an expedient 
by which all the prerogatives of God as universal 
Father and Governor are fully honoured.” It is not 
true then after all that “the great obstacle to human 
salvation lies in man’s estrangement from God.” 
Whether you say that there was “estrangement ” 
on God’s part or not, or reconciliation needed on 
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God’s part, is here a secondary consideration. Those 
' who speak of such on the part of God, who “so loved 
the world that He gave His only begotten Son,” 
probably err more in the form of expression than in 
their conception. With yourself I would strenuously 
maintain that there was no estrangement, could not 
be estrangement, from men in God. Still you agree 
with me, with all substitutionists, in holding that, 
before God could be merciful to man’s unrighteousness 
and pardon sin, an expedient in the way of the 
sacrificial death of Christ must be furnished— 
furnished to God as universal Father and Governor 
—furnished that the Divine justice and mercy might 
fully concur in the salvation of believers—furnished 
in order that all the prerogatives of God not only as 
universal Father but also as universal Governor 
might be fully honoured in the forgiveness of sinners. 
It is thus, I repeat, not true, even on your own 
theory, that the great obstacle to human salvation is 
found subjectively in man and not objectively in 
~God. It is not true, as you formerly said, that “the 
grand object of atonement is to satisfy justice in the, 
sinful soul.” The grand object, as it now appears, 
is to satisfy “justice” in God. His “ prerogatives as 
universal Governor” had to be fully honoured, and 
that means, if it means anything, that there were 
legal claims to be met, that in some way the law 
‘had to be honoured and magnified by Christ, before 
men could be saved. Sin of course, man’s sin, was 
the occasioning cause of all this, but it was God “as 
universal Father and Governor,’ Administrator, that 
is, of moral law, who had to be satisfied. And so 
after all, even on your own showing, the grand need 
K 
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for the atonement is found, ultimately, not in man 
but in God, in God even as moral Administrator, 
and the grand object of atonement, its grand end and 
aim, terminates, ultimately, not on man but on God, 
and on God as “universal Father and Governor.” 
It is God who is ultimately influenced, satisfied, 
moved thereby—God even as moral Administrator 
—to be gracious in the way-of forgiving sinners who 
believe. I must frankly say that, in my judgement, 
you have given up essentially the whole contention. 
You have conceded in principle everything that the 
intelligent substitutionist contends for or cares for,— 
Christ as the sine qua non of pardon,—Christ as the 
meritorious ground of pardon because He has by His 
sacrificial death satisfied God the universal Father and 
Administrator of moral law.’ Professor: But I do not 
believe that Christ was in any sense the sinner’s Sub- 
stitute, standing in his room and stead and bearing the 
penalty due to his sin. Pater: No, you believe some- 
thing very different indeed, and something (pardon 
me saying it) that is wholly ridiculous. Christ, 
as you believe, was no more in the room and stead 
of sinful men than I am, or than you yourself are, 
or than any angel in heaven is, and yet, somehow, 
He satisfied God for them, satisfied God in their 
behalf, even as universal moral Governor, and so 
disposed Him to be merciful to their unrighteous- 
ness. You have got a problem to solve here, 
which, if I am not mistaken, will task your 
ingenuity. But step by step must be our motto. 
How do you say Christ satisfied God? Professor: I 
have already told you. The sacrificial death of Christ 
seems to propitiate because it was an act of perfect 
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obedience—obedience unto death. Pater: Just. so. 
As an act of perfect obedience it had nothing, in 
kind at least, of distinguishing peculiarity ; that is to 
say, as obedience it was in no way, as. regards 
kind, distinguished from the obedience of men like 
Moses and the prophets, or from the obedience of 
angels in heaven, Am I right in this? Professor: 
You are. It deserves to be indelibly impressed on 
the mind that the Bible from beginning to end, and 
in various forms, identifies as to kind the mental 
suffering of Christ and the mental suffering of His 
followers. They differ in degree and merit, but not 
in kind. No good man ever suffered penally or 
vicariously for another: no more did Christ. Pater : 
Then the obedience and suffering of good men, to 
the degree in which they do obey and suffer as such, 
will satisfy Godin the same way, though not to 
the same extent, as the obedience and suffering of” 
Christ ? The obedience of angels, again, propitiates 
God in precisely the same sense, so far as the 
principle goes, in which Christ’s obedience propiti- 
ates. Are we all then propitiators of God in a 
small way? Or, if not, how is it that Christ alone 
propitiates God in behalf of men when there is 
nothing peculiar or distinctive as to kind in His 
obedience and suffering? If you think that this 
question is on your hypothesis easily answered, 
you are, I venture to say, mistaken. Professor: 
I acknowledge the difficulty. Ommniscience alone, 
I suppose, could answer the question. To know a 
fact, and to understand why it is a fact, are essen- 
tially different things. Pater: I beg your pardon ; 
do not misunderstand. The real question for you~ 
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is not, “ How can the acts or mental states of one 
mind produce such propitiatory effects upon another?” 
but this, How can the acts or mental states of one 
mind, which areas acts or mental states in no way or 
kind different from the acts or mental states of others, 
produce propitiatory effects in God, peculiar to that 
one mind, and such as are not produced by any 
others in the universe? No peculiarity as regards 
kind being in the cause, how do you find peculiarity 
of kind in the effect? That is the question. 
Professor: You mean to ask, I suppose, how 
Christ’s obedience is made available for others ? 
How comes, that is, this loving obedience unto 
death to be an all-sufficient sacrifice for the sins of 
the whole brotherhood of humanity? I answer, 
not because it was the act of a mere man, offering 
his blood or life in behalf of others; nor because it 
was the act of a Divinely-appointed priest commis- 
sioned by God as was Aaron, but because it was 
the act of the God-man, or God in man, and the 
grand High-priest—a priest consecrated for ever, 
because a priest in His own right, offering His own 
blood as a sacrifice for the sins of the world—that 
is to say, the Divine in Christ offering the human, 
or human life in Christ, as a sacrifice for the sins of 
humanity. Pater: Excuse me if I say that this 
only turns a corner and blinks the question, which I 
am yet fully determined shall not be shirked. 
This answer gives a marvellous peculiarity in Christ 
as the God-man: this marvellous peculiarity, that 
is, why He became the God-man, has yet to be 
accounted for: this marvellous peculiarity of com- 
plex substantive being gives necessarily, as I am 
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convinced, peculiarity of obedience and suffering 
in kind as well as in degree; but since you deny 
the peculiarity as regards kind, deny the essential 
difference in kind of Christ’s obedience and suffer- 
ing from all other obedience and suffering in the 
universe, the question still presses, how even the 
obedience of the God-man, or, as you put-it, God in 
man, is made available, as other obedience is not, 
for humanity? What relationship to men as sin- 
ners, and to God as moral Governor, does He 
sustain, different from the relationship borne by any 
being in the universe, and that constitutes Him 
alone an all-sufficient sacrifice and propitiation to 
God for the sins of the whole brotherhood of 
humanity? You may go round and round and 
round about this question, answering from this side 
and from that, but in the long run you are com- 
pelled to place the whole in the sheer arbitrary 
appointment of God. Without being in any way a 
substitute for men, or bearing in any way, or to any 
extent, the penalty due to their sins, the obedience 
until death of Christ, though not in kind differing 
from the obedience of all good men, satisfies God, you 
say, propitiates Him in behalf of human sinners, lay- 
ing a basis of just and honourable forgiveness, hon- 
ourable to all His prerogatives as universal Father 
and Governor, and all this simply because by arbi- 
trary appointment He.so wills it. Even if you did 
not so state it, logically there is no escape; but in 
more instances than one you say it almost in so 
many words. For instance, dealing with the func- 
tion of the priesthood, you say: “ You will observe 
that the burning of incense by these men not con- 
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secrated to the priestly office, provoked God’s anger 
and cost them their lives; but the same act per- 
formed by Aaron, the high-priest, turned God’s 
anger away and saved the nation. Why this 
difference ? Because, and only because, Aaron had 
been consecrated to the priesthood, but Korah had 
not.” You apply and work out the principle all 
through, that Christ turns away God’s anger and 
saves the people only because He is WDivinely 
consecrated to the priesthood, or office of great 
High-priest, and this by the mere will of God, by 
mere arbitrary determination. “ By virtue of this 
one sacrificial offering all humanity is so sanctified,” 
so you say, “ that every man may bring his offerings 
before the mercy-seat, or to Christ, his great High- 
priest, and find acceptance. This is the new and 
living way.” It is; and, as you hold, by God’s mere 
will, by mere and sheer arbitrary enactment. But, 
of course, mere will explains nothing. If one thing 
may be done by mere arbitrary determination, any 
other thing may, and thus you would find it, apart 
altogether from the interpretation of texts one way 
or another, difficult to account for the great .propi- 
tiation, or to justify it in the eye of reason. 


XXIV. ANTI-PENALIST’S THEORY CRITICIZED. 


Proressor: The subject, I admit, has its difficulties. 
Confession or repentance is a sufficient ground for 
forgiveness among men, and God requires us to 
forgive one another on this ground alone. Then, 
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why is not repentance of itself a sufficient ground 
of forgiveness of sins against God? This is one of 
the most important and, withal, one of the most 
difficult questions connected with the whole subject 
of atonement. Looking at the subject in the light 
of this objection, thousands of honest men have 
rejected the doctrine of atonement as unreasonable 
and supererogatory. In my own experience with 
classes I have found it exceedingly difficult to 
satisfy some students that any propitiation at all 
is necessary. Pater: I do not wonder. The idea 
of God as propitiated is, as I have said, an excres- 
cence on your whole system of thought. Accepting 
your fundamental postulates, a propitiation is both 
unreasonable and supererogatory. If everything be 
resolved at last into the Divine will, into the mere 
arbitrary appointment of God; if He has but to_ 
will the right to be right and the wrong to be 
wrong, then whatever He may choose to determine 
is necessarily for that very reason right. On such 
a principle, why He should require to be in any 
way satisfied by one for another is beyond the power 
of man to conceive. There are other reasons, be- 
sides, which render a propitiation, on your hypothesis, 
at once unreasonable and supererogatory, but it will 
be as well to hear what you have to say for yourself. 
Professor: It does not follow that because repentance 
is a sufficient ground. of forgiveness between man. 
and man, that it is therefore a sufficient ground of 
forgiveness between man and God. Pater: But why 
not if God has but to will a thing to be and it is, 
to be right and it is right? Professor: What is 
required in order to deliverance from sin against 
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God is not a mere change of an accidental state of 
the passions, as is the case between man and man, 
but a change of the heart from an inborn constitu- 
tional bias to evil—a natal enmity to God and 
insubordination to His will. This change involved 
in forgiveness of sin is represented as a regeneration, 
a renewal by the Holy Spirit, a new creation, a 
being born from above, or of God. Pater: What 
you understand by this “inborn constitutional bias 
to evil,’ and consequently by “the renewal of the 
Holy Spirit,” is, I hesitate not to say, a pure myth 
of the. theological imagination. Men, according to 
your theory, are born sinners, or, at least, in a state 
of inherited corruption, which makes actual sin 
absolutely necessary. No man can help sinning 
any more than breathing. It is not an atonement 
merely that you need in order to justify God, but 
something going still farther back. I take you, 
however, on your own ground. Grant that men 
must be changed radically, even in the substance of 
their being, as distinguished from their moral states, 
as your theory demands, yet why, if God has but to 
will the thing to be done and it is done, but to 
will it to be right and it is right, should a propitia- 
tion be necessary? I am afraid, with all deference, 
that you have not sounded the depths of your own 
hypothesis. Professor: No repentance is sufficient 
ground for so radical a change. Pater: Why not ? 
Why must God, if He be an arbitrary Sovereign, 
doing according to His mere pleasure, be Himself 
changed relatively before He will consent to change 
sinners even in their relations to Himself, or in 
any other way? Why not just will it and do it? 
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Professor: All Divine and saving influence is avouched 
to men by the mediation of the risen Christ. Paier: 
Quite so. But why? Might not God in His 
absolute sovereignty have willed it to be otherwise, 
and if not, why not? Professor: But even if re- 
pentance, independent of this Divine influence, were 
possible, it could not be accepted as a ground of 
forgiveness ; for nothing—absolutely nothing—is ac- 
ceptable to God, which is not sanctified or separated 
unto Him. But whatever is sanctified or appro- 
priated unto Him is acceptable to Him. Nor can 
any other than a Divinely-consecrated priest sanctify 
or offer acceptable sacrifices. Pater: Yes; but, as 
you tell us, the whole case being by the mere 

_ appointment of God, why could He not, as Sovereign, 
- and free in your most absolute sense, have arranged 
matters differently? Professor: I have previously 
said that an atonement is necessary as an objective 
ground of faith, hope, etc. We know both from 
experience and observation that the human mind 
needs some object outside of itself in which to trust 
for deliverance from evils, both subjective and objec- 
tive. Pater: Why, however, had it so pleased God, 
might not that objective ground be found in His 
mercy alone? Professor: Every man, whatever may 
be his creed, is sensible of his dependence on. some- 
thing above and mightier than himself—is sensible 
of his responsibilities to such a power, and feels the 
need of propitiating that power. If he has not put 
out his eyes with his sophistries, and seared his 
conscience with his vices, he has a sense of his 
sin and condemnation from which he cannot free 
himself. He feels that he has offended against a 
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Power upon whom he is dependent, and whom he 
ought to propitiate. Pater: You are doing well 
for us. If you just go on you will make out not 
a bad case on the side of the substitutionist ; 
but for your purpose it has no pertinency. If 
“confession becomes an objective ground of faith” 
that my brother, when the confession is made, “will 
forgive me,” why should it not become, if God 
please, an objective ground of faith that He will for- 
give me when I repent and confess my sins against 
Him? You say, “We cannot persuade ourselves 
that a bare confession of sins is of itself a sufficient 
ground for believing that He will forgive.” I think 
you. areright. And this intuition, may I say? or 
ineradicable conviction based upon intuitive beliefs, 
points to a principle which is annihilative of your 
whole theory. There is something in the universe 
which will not bend to any will, and cannot be modi- 
jied by any will whatsoever. You are on the line of 
it when you further add: “We may confess our 
sins with the deepest contrition, and yet have the 
impression that something more is needed. Hence, 
we often put ourselves upon a sort of penance-work 
to propitiate God.” You remind me of the fine pro- 
positions, like so many golden packets of thought, 
of Joseph Cook. With your permission I will in- 
troduce a few of them here. After what you have 
just said you could hardly object. “Sin creates an 
obligation to satisfy the injured majesty of the law.” 
“Tt is incontrovertible that in the absence of expi- 
ation man forebodes punishment.” “It is what is 
taught everywhere in Shakespeare and the Greek 
poets. It is what is illustrated by all the Pagan 
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sacrifices since the world began. If we are to esti- 
mate the strength of any human impulse by the 
work it will do, then this perception that sin creates 
an obligation to satisfy the injured majesty of the 
law must be presumed to have behind it a most 
powerful force.” “It is incontrovertible that even 
after a man disloyal to conscience has reformed, he 
has behind him an irreversible record of sin in the 
past.” “It is incontrovertible that when man is 
free from the love of sin, he is not free from con- 
stitutional apprehension as to the effect of the guilt 
of past sin on his personal future in this world and 
in the next.” “It is incontrovertible that the 
desire to be sure that the guilt of sin will be over- 
_looked is one of the most powerful forces in 
human nature.” “It is incontrovertible that an 
atonement may thus in the solitude of conscience be 
scientifically known to be the desire of all nations.” 
“The atonement, which reason can prove is needed, 
revelation declares has been made.” These pro- 
positions are, as I think with the accomplished 
author, scientifically demonstrable, and they all in- 
volve the principle that there is an absolute right. 
That absolute right is part and parcel of the infinite 
reason. It is but that absolute right which is 
Divinely laid down, in concrete form, in the moral 
law. The moral law is thus not anything which 
God could by His will change in substance, or by 
mere will substantially modify. That law must be 
‘upheld. That-law must be vindicated as wholly 
right, just and good. For the vindication of that 
law Christ is set forth publicly as a propitiation. 
Thus the great propitiation is no satisfaction merely 
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to a private and personal being, vengeful or other- 
wise, or in any merely private and personal in- 
terests: far less is it, as you maintain, an arbitrary 
expedient based upon nothing, in the last analysis, 
but mere caprice. No; it is founded in God’s con- 
ception of the absolute right. It is demanded by 
God’s conception of the absolute right. The abso- 
lute right and befitting in Gdd’s conception says that 
penalty for sin must to some extent be imposed, 
that any other principle would not be a wise and 
safe principle on which to dispense pardon to 
criminals even when they become penitent. If 
you let go this principle of the absolute right and 
its demands, you must in consistency depart from 
the idea of a propitiation in every shape and form. 
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Parer: You are a man full of your subject and 
have much to say, especially on the negative and 
destructive side.. I have a hundred and one questions 
that I would wish to propose; but time—at least 
our time—is limited, and therefore I shall be pleased 
if you will answer but two questions further. First, 
“Why did Christ come at all?” Secondly, “How 
and why did He suffer?” These are large questions, 
I admit, and volumes might be written in reply, but 
as already remarked there is a centre to every 
circumference. Professor: To answer the first question 
we must go back to the beginning and even before 
the beginning. The mediation of Christ is no after- 
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thought, no mere expedient to meet an unexpected 
emergency, no adventitious adjunct to a previously 
formed but defective plan. The mediatorship of 
Christ is rather a fundamental part of the Divine 
purpose in relation to humanity, so that the functions 
of the first and the second Adam are reciprocally 
complementary. Our relations to the two Adams 
mutually imply each other, and should be regarded 
as the product not of two but of one and the same 
Divine act; so that the purpose to create humanity 
was the purpose to provide mediatorship for them. 
Pater: Well, I might have something to say on this 
double-sided relationship and Divine purpose; there 
is doubtless not a little of the truth in it, and it may 
be much that is opposed to the truth: for the present 
be pleased to proceed. Professor: In the evolution 
of this Divine purpose Adam by disobedience cor- 
rupted his moral nature, and by natural generation 
transmitted that moral corruption or spiritual death 
to his children, just as he transmitted his physical, 
intellectual, and aesthetical nature to them by here- 
dity; like produces like. Pater: I see. Every man 
after the first is born in spiritual death? Professor : 
Yes. Pater: Every man after the first must sin 
actually 2? Professor: Well, like produces like, and 
Adam’s sin is a source of moral evil to his posterity. 
Pater: I can well understand that you should have 
some hesitancy in answering right out and “squarely,” 
but it must come. This sinful nature transmitted 
is the source of actual personal sin? Professor: It 
is. Pater: We have no more control over this sin- 
ful nature, this source of actual sin, than we have 
control over our own creation? Professor: No 
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more. Pater: This fearful evil, this moral corrup- 
tion and spiritual death transmitted by natural 
generation, is an evil which, unless it is set aside, or 
in some way compensated, must result in endless 
death? in the death of the immortal soul? Pro- 
fessor: It must. Pater: If I were you I should 
rather choose to say that, after the first sin of the 
first man, there is no such thing, and no possibility 
of any such thing, as sin in the world. Instead of a 
world of sinners exposed to the abhorrence of a holy 
God, and to the wrath and indignation of a just 
God, I should see a world of badly used unfortunate 
wretches, unfortunates not in need of a mediator 
between them and a righteously offended God, but 
in want of a kind and considerate power to create 
them anew, if possible, thereby placing them as 
upon a platform of perfect fair play. However, 
each man to his own taste. Here is a question 
which you yourself regard as “ paramount in im- 
portance”: ‘“ How can the Divine goodness and 
-honour be harmonized with any method of adminis- 
tration that makes Adam’s sin a (necessary) source 
of moral evil to his posterity?” Professor: I 
reply, I should not know how to answer this 
question, if it was so that no remedy is provided for 
this fearful evil. I repeat, if no remedy was pro- 
vided, no means by which escape from such evils is 
possible, then I do not know how to answer the 
question. Pater: Then you think it was to remedy 
such evils that Christ came? Professor: Un- 
doubtedly. Pater: Primarily this is the need for 
and the aim and object of the atonement? Pro- 
fessor: Yes, that an ample remedy for these evils 
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has been provided in the gracious mediation of 
Christ is universally allowed by all Christian com- 
munions, except those that hold to unconditional 
election and reprobation. Pater: 1 am afraid that, 
in the ultimate view, you are yourself in the same 
category with “those who hold to unconditional 
election and reprobation.” Your disease is a 
physical or metaphysical disease. It is a disease, 
that is to say, in the very substance of the soul, and 
not merely moral. No merely moral remedy will 
therefore meet the radical and constitutional evil. 
To be consistent you must, with all consistent 
Calvinists, hold to regeneration before faith and 
regeneration that is not fundamentally moral but 
physical or metaphysical. Until thus regenerated, 
_ recreated in a way in the very substance of his 
soul, no man on your hypothesis can possibly 
repent and believe the Gospel. If consequently the 
remedy is not applied in every case, if by the 
mediation of Christ every sinner, so called, is not 
thus regenerated, created anew so that faith and 
holiness become possible to him, the remedy does 
not meet the disease. Indeed for the thousands 
and tens of thousands and millions who are not so 
regenerated no remedy is provided in reality. And 
so in relation to their case the question still presses 
and hems you up: “How could the Divine goodness 
and honour be harmonized?” But you have a 
right to state your own case in your own way. 
What do you understand by a mediator? Pro- 
fessor: A mediator is a mutual friend. His office 
supposes two parties, the offender and the offended. 
He persuades, when successful, the offender to 
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make confession and the offended party into a 
willingness to pardon upon confession. Pater: 
Although this office of the mutual friend, in 
the case of estrangement among men, is_ not 
strictly analogous to that of the great Mediator and 
Atoner, I suppose you consider it to be in substance 
applicable? Professor: Of course. Pater: What 
then does Christ as Mediator and by His mediation 
primarily effect? Professor: He turns away—ap- 
peases, sets aside—the wrath of the offended God. 
Pater: Indeed! The God-man, or God in man, as 
you choose rather to phrase it, turns away, appeases, 
sets aside the wrath and indignation of God! I 
thought you had an unconquerable antipathy to the 
idea of God satisfying God. I am really glad once 
more to find that I was mistaken. Let me hear 
further. Professor: By taking upon him human 
nature and giving obedience unto death Christ the 
Mediator sanctified or consecrated all humanity. 
Pater: Sanctified or consecrated humanity? Pro- 
jessor: Not of course in a moral or spiritual sense. 
By virtue of this one sacrificial offering all humanity 
is so sanctified that every man may bring his offer- 
ings before the mercy-seat, or to Christ, his great 
high-priest, and find acceptance. Pater: Just so. 
You mean to say, I presume, that men, the whole 
world, are on account of the transmitted corruption 
and spiritual death, with its inevitable moral evil, so 
filthy and abominable, debased, degraded, and rank 
with noisome putrefactions, that the pure and 
righteously indignant eyes of God are averted from 
them, and into His most holy presence they cannot 
come. They are too loathsome to be anything but 
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abhorred. The barriers between them and God are 
not, in your view, legal barriers such as must always 
arise, as one would think, between a righteous ad- 
ministrator of law and the wholly free and com- 
pletely responsible transgressors of the law. No; 
they are barriers of a totally different kind. What 
kind of barriers they are I find myself at a loss to 
say. Shall we call them moral barriers? That 
would hardly do, for moral they in no sense are. 
They are, as regards all men, with the exception 
of the first, ultimately found in the “transmitted 
moral corruption or spiritual death,” corruption “ by 
natural generaticn,” just as the “physical, intel- 
lectual, and «sthetical nature” is produced “ by 
heredity,” and “over which they have no more 
control than over their own creation.” To call 
this product moral, or the evil which results from_ 
it by inevitable necessity, were simply a misuse of 
the term. What then shall we call the entire pro- 
duct? We must, if we let reason speak, call it 
physical, or metaphysical, or both physical and 
metaphysical corruption? This was, in your eyes, 
the barrier between God and men—not between 
God in His public capacity as the Administrator 
of moral law and mer as free responsible criminals, 
but between God in His personal abhorrence of the 
disgusting and men as constitutionally diseased and 
thereby obnoxious in their loathsomeness. This 
barrier it is which Christ by virtue of His offering 
removes and so. sanctifies humanity, whatever that 
means, that God can now look upon men and 
receive men, so that every man may come to Him 


and find acceptance. Is this really what you 
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mean? Professor: Well, I should not care to put 
it in your way exactly, but in the main you take 
me up. The important fact to be noted is that 
this sanctification of all humanity by this sacrificial 
offering does not affect the moral or legal condition 
of men. Pater: What condition then if not their 
moral or legal? What other condition is there 
except their physical or metaphysical? their con- 
stitutional ? I knew that I was right. But pro- 
ceed. Professor: The atonement made for the altar 
did not affect the altar itself, but only in its re- 
lation to God. The great atonement for humanity 
was as truly made independently of human volition 
as was the atonement for the altar made inde- 
pendently of the altar. But as the atonement 
made for the altar rendered it acceptable to God, 
‘so every human being is rendered so far acceptable 
to God that he may consecrate himself to God 
through Christ. Pater: The man who is simple 
enough to believe that this change in God, or in 
men before God, with respect to physical or meta- 
physical relationships—relationships neither moral 
nor legal—is fundamentally that which is effected 
by the atonement of Christ, must be peculiarly 
constituted. 


XXVI. ANTI-PENALIST’'S THEORY CRITICIZED. 


PatTeR; It would take a long time to settle our 
differences on your primary view of the atonement 
and its fundamental necessity: we shall not further 
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enter upon the adjustment here and now. The one 
remaining question to which I would solicit an 
answer is: How did Christ suffer, and why did He 
so suffer? It is a double-barrelled shot, and it hits 
right in the centre. Professor: That Christ did 
die as a sacrifice for our sins is not in question. 
That He was made a curse for us, that He bore our 
sins in His own body on the tree, that He came to 
put away sin by the sacrifice of Himself, are facts 
not in dispute. Pater: I am glad. We are at one 
here. As you well say, the question is: In what sense 
was He made a curse for us, or did He bear our sins, 
or put away sin? Professor: Christ in the garden 
and on the Cross is the atoner in the sense of 
propitiator, as typified by the sacrificial goat on the 
_ great day of atonement. But this propitiation of 
itself takes away no sin. The sacrificial goat did 
not bear or take away sin. Pater: You have, 
however, just told us that Christ does bear and take 
away our sins; if then the sacrificial goat did not 
in some sense bear or take away sin, how can 
you insist that it is “in exact analogy with this 
(that) Christ by the sacrifice of Himself made pro- 
pitiation for the sins of the world”? Let the 
question be faced, In what. sense does Christ bear 
our sins? Negations do not come to much.  ro- 
fessor ; Isaiah says indeed that “He was wounded 
for our transgressions; bruised for our iniquities ; 
the chastisement of our peace was upon Him, and 
with His stripes we are healed. The Lord hath laid 
on Him the iniquity of us all.” However strong 
these citations from Isaiah may appear, the entire 
contents of the chapter can never be harmonized 
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with Pater: If you please, one gets tired of end- 
less negations. Why not say at once and right out 
in what sense, as you conceive, “ Jehovah laid on 
Him the iniquity of us all”? Professor: Well, 
Ezekiel, for example, did in some sense bear the 
iniquities of his nation for many years. The sense 
in which this good man did bear the iniquities of 
others was manifestly this: he was afflicted, 
troubled, grieved by the wickedness of his people, 
and made to suffer the temporal evils or calamities 
common to his people, just as good men generally 
are made to suffer in mind and in temporal affairs 
by the iniquities of their families, communities, and 
nations. Pater: Then you think it was in some 
such way that Christ “bore our sins in His own 
body on the tree”? In some such way He was 
“made a curse for us”? In some such way “the 
Lord caused to meet on Him the iniquity of us all” ? 
In some such way “God made Him to be sin for 
us”? In some such way He was bearing our sin 
when on the Cross He exclaimed, “My God, my 
God, why hast Thou forsaken Me”? Is it then so? 
Professor : However strange it may appear to you, 
it is so. The Bible from beginning to ending, 
and in various forms, identifies as to kind the 
. mental sufferings of Christ and the mental suffer- 
ings of His followers. They differ in degree and. 
merit, but not in kind. Pater: Does it not appear 
to you strange then, that it is never said of 
Moses, or of Aaron, or of David, or of Isaiah, or of 
Kzekiel, or of Paul, or of Peter, or of John, or of 
any of His followers, the Lord caused to meet on 
ham the iniquity of us all, or the chastisement of 
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our peace was laid upon him, or that Jehovah put 
him to grief, or that God made him to be sin for 
us? Did it never occur to you as somewhat 
singular, very singular, most remarkable indeed, 
that of Christ Jesus alone it is said, “He was made 
sin for us,” and made sin for us by “God”? That 
of Christ Jesus alone it is said, “The Lord caused 
to meet on Him the iniquity of us all”? That of 
our Saviour alone it is said, “Behold the Lamb of 
God bearing ”—bearing away——“the sin of the 
world”? Howis this striking, and this most remark- 
able, peculiarity to be accounted for? I have other 
questions to prepound, and perhaps I may just as 
well go on without interruption. If there be no 
difference in kind in the sufferings of Christ, or in 
the sense in which He bore the world’s sins, from 
the way in which all good men suffer for and bear 
sin, how is it that He alone is said to be, by means 
of His suffering and death, the Saviour? If Moses, 
and Ezekiel, and Isaiah, and Paul, and Luther, and 
Knox, and Wesley, suffer for the people in kind, as 
He suffered, are not they in the same sense essen- 
tially, though not to the same extent, saviours as 
He is a Saviour? Why then are such men never, 
in the Scriptures or by believers in general, spoken 
of as saviours, while He is designated “the Saviour 
of the world”? Unless we take refuge in the 
mere arbitrary determination of God making the 
difference, how is this question to be answered ? 
Again, if there.be in kind no difference between the 
sufferings of Christ and the sufferings of His fol- 
lowers, or in His bearing from their bearing of sin, on 
what principle is it made out that He alone by His 
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sin-bearing became the propitiation for the sins of 
the world? Why are not all good men, being 
sin-bearers in the same sense, propitiators of God 
in the same sense? Why do we not all in our 
own little measure render the offended gracious 
to the offenders? Yet, again, why does the Scrip- 
ture maintain that Christ alone is publicly set forth 
by God as propitiatory ? Unless on the hypothesis 
that there is something distinctive and peculiar, in 
kind, in His bearing of the world’s sin, whence the 
marvellous peculiarity and uniqueness of this pre- 
vailing representation? And yet again,if there be 
no essential peculiarity in His bearing of sin, why 
is it written that “He ”—He alone—“ gave Himself 
a ransom for all” ? Do good men give themselves 
ransoms for the people in substantially the same 
way as Christ gave Himself? Once more, how does 
it happen that “The Lord is well pleased for His 
righteousness’ sake” ? That He is alone the be- 
loved Son in whom the Father is well pleased 
towards men? Is God well pleased in some such 
way on account of the sin-bearing of Christ’s fol- 
lowers? And yet more, how is it that it is 
“through Him,” through Him alone, “is preached 
the forgiveness of sins, and by Him,” by Him alone, 
“all who believe are justified from all things, from 
which they could not be delivered by the law of 
Moses”? And yet still more, if He is in no sense 
other than I am, or you are, a substitute, the world’s 
sin-bearer, why is He alone said to have “died for 
our sins”? Did He no more, or in no other 
essential way, die for the sins of men than Socrates 
died? Beware what you say. And yet still more, 
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on what principle is the fact accounted for that the 
inspired writers lay the emphasis not upon His life, 
but upon His suffering and death? He came, according 
to the Divine oracles, not so much to live as to die, 
to die a violent death. The fact cannot be denied or 
disputed. Except on the supposition that He bore, 
and came to bear, sin as no other bears it, this fact 
is for ever inexplicable. And there is still another 
question: If our Lord was not a substitute for the 
sins of the world, if He bore sin in some such way 
as good men bear it, how do you account for the 
fact that God the Father hid His face from Him, 
forsook Him temporarily as He hung on the Cross ? 
Is it so written of any other believer? Does it so 
happen to any other holy man? Why or wherefore 
this most singular and wonderful dereliction as re- 
gards Christ? - Why was He alone, the holy- 
hearted Son of God, constrained to cry out, “My 
God, My God, why hast Thou forsaken Me”? And 
still there is a question further—a far-reaching and 
deep-drawing question: If there be no peculiarity 
in kind in the sufferings of Christ as the bearer of 
sin, wherein do His propitiatory sufferings differ 
essentially from the sufferings of God the Father 
and God the Holy Spirit in presence of sin and 
sinners? Does not God suffer in presence of sin 
and sinners in some such way—never mind the de- 
gree—as all good men suffer? Is then the atone- 
ment in its essence eternal? Has it no beginning 
and no ending? Or if a beginning, has it no 
ending, sin continuing? Are the Divine persons, 
the Father and the Spirit, as much in the suffering 
of atonement, to use Dr. Bushnell’s phrase, as 
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Christ the Divine Son and Saviour? Again, I 
interpose the caution, beware what you say, for it 
means more than at first sight appears. It is im- 
possible that you can be right. Christ suffered as 
no one in this universe ever suffered, He bore sin as 
no one ever bears it, and died as no one ever dies. 
He died the righteous for the unrighteous—suffered 
and died as our substitutionary sacrifice—that He 
might bring us to God. 


XXVIIl. THE POETIC CONCEPTION. 


TuE form of the discussion will now be changed and 
the poets of the atonement introduced. I mean the 
prose theological poets. They are not philosophers : 
they are not textualists: they do not, for the most 
part, occupy the standpoints of prophets and 
apostles and patiently strive, by means of grammar 
and lexicon and exegetical interpretation, to see 
Christ and His propitiatory work as with the in- 
spired eyes. What does God give one wings for if 
not to soar with and carry one far above the clods 
of the dull earth? Meader, recall to mind the | 
original meaning of the Greek word zrowrys, poet. 
It signifies a maker, a creator. Men like Robertson 
of Brighton, Dr. Bushnell, Professor Maurice, 
M‘Leod Campbell, are in this original signification 
of the term “ poets,” “ makers,” “creators”: men of 
genius, with fine spiritual instincts, hearts and heads 
too that do honour to the race of mankind, and 
whose whole souls ery out for the living God, and 
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for the reconciliation, by means of the Christ, of all 
things in heaven and on earth. If their systems 
would only remain with themselves the dangers 
would not be great. Unhappily the creations of their 
spiritual fancy pass from them, and like Wills-o’-the- 
wisp lead the unwary far astray. For those systems 
in all that is distinguishingly peculiar are mere fan- 
cies, poetic imaginations, and in no sense interpreta- 
tions of the divinely inspired oracles. I wish to make 
M‘Leod Campbell specially the representative of this 
poetical school, but before coming to him we may 
just, in one brief paper, glance at Robertson’s posi- 
tion. Speaking of the sacrifice of Christ he says, 
“We will not attempt to define what the sacrifice 
was—we will not philosophize upon it; for the 
_more we philosophize the less we shall understand 
it.” Now, would the reader believe it? no man 
was ever more dogmatic in the holding of a philo-— 
sophy than Frederick W. Robertson ; but Robertson 
the philosopher and Robertson the poet-preacher were 
two very different men. The preacher was a grand 
man. The philosopher was simply miserable. If I 
were to accept Robertson’s philosophy I could not 
preach at all. He was, if one could say it, a 
Christian fatalist, and a fatalist of the most pro- 
nounced type. I speak, of course, of the philosopher, 
and not of the man or the preacher. Take this, for 
instance. In his sermon on Prayer (Fourth Series) 
he says: “All (an this universe) is one vast chain, 
from which if you strike a single link, you break 
the whole. It has been truly said that to heave 
a pebble on the sea-shore one yard higher up would 
change all antecedents from the creation and all 
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consequents to the end of time.” How then, 
running the matter to the ultimate, shall there 
be room for the introduction of even the incar- 
nation, as a free manifestation of God, in this 
system of absolutely rigorous invariableness of 
antecedent and consequent? Should one wishing 
to protect Robertson say that he was referring 
mainly to physical antecedents and consequents in 
the realm of Nature, even that, though granted, 
would not shield him in the least. To put in such 
a plea, however, is to misunderstand the Brighton 
philosopher. In the same sermon he says again: 
“Do you mean that some things are decreed and 
some are left to chance? That would make a 
strange, disconnected universe. The death of a 
worm, your death, its hour and moment, are all 
fixed as much as Christ’s was. Fortuity, chance, 
contingency, are only words which express our 
ignorance -of causes.” Everything in the universe, 
even God Himself, is locked fast in absolute neces- 
sity. I say, even God Himself. To talk about 
_ Him ever decreeing anything is, on Robertson’s 
principle, only a misuse of terms. He held that 
God was absolutely unchangeable; and whenever a 
man gets that length he may as well, and would 
if he were consistent, give up the case to the 
pantheists or the atheists at once. In the sermon 
Reconciliation by Christ (Fourth Series), from which 
we take the extracts on our Lord’s work, he affirms 
that “the Immutable changes not.” It is not a 
mere passing word, but of the very essence of 
Robertson’s philosophy. No wonder then that he 
said, “ We will not attempt to philosophize upon it, 
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for the more we philosophize the less we shall 
understand it.” Of course. Had he been logically 
consistent he would have gone on to assert that 
even a personal God, creation, the incarnation and 
propitiatory obedience until death, with a moral 
universe and many things besides, are impossi- 
bilities. His salvation lay in his happy incon- 
sistency. It is too bad, however, for one to accept 
and teach a philosophy of despair and then cry out 
against philosophy when it happens to clash with 
one’s preconceived notions. But we pass on. It 
was impossible for Mr. Robertson with his views to 
conceive Biblically the Christian atonement. How 
did he conceive it? “We are well content to take 
it (he says) as the highest exhibition and the noblest 
- specimen of the law of our humanity—that great 
law—that there is no true blessedness without suf-_ 
fering, that every blessing we have comes through 
vicarious suffering.” Here, it will be seen, the poet 
comes into play and the philosopher for the time 
being is not. Where he has gone to who shall tell? 
“ All that we have and enjoy,” the poet continues, 
“comes from others’ suffering. The life we enjoy is 
the result of maternal agony ; our very bread is only 
obtained after the toil and anguish of suffering 
myriads; there is not one atom of the knowledge 
we possess now which has not been wrung out 
of Nature’s secrets by the sweat of the brain or 
the sweat of the heart,’ and so forth. It is only 
a “poet” who can delude himself into the notion 
that the suffermgs of mothers, and thus of course 
of all maternal animals, in the pains of parturition 
and the like, together with the physical and mental 
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pangs of scientific investigators, are “vicarious suffer- 
ings” in the proper sense, or that, agreeing to call 
them “ vicarious sufferings,” they lie on the same line, 
as to kind, with the propitiatory sufferings of Jesus 
Christ, who “died for our sins according to the 
Scriptures.” Our poet-preacher continues: “This is 
the law of our humanity, and to this law our 
Redeemer became subject—the law of life, self- 
surrender, without which reconciliation was impos- 
sible.” The one grand end of the atonement was, in 
Mr. Robertson’s view, the reconciliation of man to 
God in all the holy harmony of a heavenly life. 
This reconciliation is accomplished principally and 
primarily by the sacrifice of Christ as a “manifes- 
tation of the love of God.” And so he adds, “ And 
when the mind has comprehended this, that the 
sacrifice of Christ was the manifestation of the love 
of God, then comes the happy and blessed feeling of 
reconciliation.” This isin germ the whole case. In 
a fine strain of beautiful sentiment the poet proceeds 
to describe how, “when the soul is reconciled to 
God, God is reconciled to the soul: for it is a 
marvellous thing how the change of feelings within 
us changes God to us.” Changes God? Does not 
Mr. Robertson then believe that God is absolutely 
immutable? O yes; But that is no difficulty in a 
poet’s way. Listen: “These words, ‘banishment 
from God, ‘alienation, though merely popular 
phrases, are expressions of a deep truth—it is true 
they are but popular expressions, for God is not 
wrath. You are not absolutely banished from God’s 
presence. The Immutable changes not. He does 
not become angry or passionate whenever one of the 
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eight hundred million inhabitants of this world com- 
mits asin. . . . Take the illustration: it may be 
that it is the cloud and the mist that obscure the 
sun from us: the sun is not changed in consequence; 
it is a change in our atmosphere. But if the 
philosopher says to you, the sun in its splendour 
remains the same in the infinite space above, it is 
only an optical delusion which makes it appear lurid: 
to what purpose is that difference to you? to you 
it is dark. . . . And if it be that God in the 
heaven above remains love still, and that love warms 
not your heart,—and that God is light, in whom is 
no darkness at all, yet He shines not in your heart: 
my Christian brethren let metaphysics and philo- 
sophy say what they will, these popular expressions 
are the true-ones after all; to you God 7s angry, 
from God you are banished, God’s countenance is 
alienated from you.” When the mists of ignorance — 
and unbelief “have rolled away” God is changed at 
least to you. He has not changed in Himself any 
more than the sun, but in your feeling it is all as if 
He had changed. “His universe once so dark 
becomes bright: life, once a mere dull, dreary thing 
dry as summer dust, springs up once more into fresh 
luxuriance, and we feel it to be a Divine and blessed 
thing.” It is all poetry, poetry, mere poetry. Of 
course, to poetry in its own place, when true and 
good, we have no objection. We rather like it. 
But it has its own proper sphere. Dr. Bushnell in 
his day also played much on this string of mere 
subjective feeling. It would be very awkward, 
doubtless, for philosophy or common-sense even, to 
interpose with a few questions like the following: 
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If God changes not in His attitudes and choices, 
how could creation be, or the incarnation be? How 
can there be choice in God? If no choice, free 
volition, is He a personal being, and does He 
possess moral character? These on one side. Here 
are some on another side. If we are in this 
way deceived in one thing, may we not be deceived 
in another? If beings are but as we think them 
to be, without being so in reality, how shall you 
say that there is any objective reality at all, that 
even God Himself exists? And still on another 
side. If there be no wrath in God in reality, is 
there in Him in reality any love? Must not all 
feeling, the Divine equally as the human, be polarized, 
have, that is to say, its other side? Prove to me 
that wrath is not in God, and I will demonstrate 
that love is not in God a reality. There is yet 
another side. If the Scriptures in maintaining that 
there is wrath in God—that He brings it down on 
all ungodliness and unrighteousness of men through- 
out the entire course of the Divine moral providence, 
,and that it abides continuatively on the finally 
impenitent—are not true to fact or reality, how shall 
you say that there is objective reality behind any of 
its representations? Many more questions are 
behind. But enough. The whole theory is’ but 
a dream within a dream, a poet’s imagination. 


THE MORAL THEORY. 1 
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XXVIII. THE MORAL THEORY. 


THE Nature of the Atonement, by John M‘Leod 
Campbell, D.D., was first published in 1856: the 
third edition in 1869. It advocates the moral 
theory of the atonement pure and simple. Christ 
suffered for our sins, and in suffering bore the wrath 
of God; but the suffering was not in any way penal 
suffering, and the wrath He endured was not in any 
form the penalty due to our transgressions. So 
Mr. Campbell contends. His views have their own 
differentiating peculiarity; still on the whole no 
better representative of the moral theory of the 
atonement can be found. He was, withal, one of 
the purest minded, noblest, and most lovable of 
men. His aspirations were of the loftiest type. 
We have great sympathy with him in his contend-_ 
ings for the universality of the atonement and for 
true fatherliness in God. That God is “the Father 
of spirits” we delight to believe, and that this 
relation of essential fatherhood on the one side, 
with that of essential sonship on the other, is “ the 
original and root-relation,” we are quite prepared to 
accept, but fail to see that it renders necessary a 
merely moral as distinguished from a legal atone- 
ment. The attempt to submerge the multiform 
relationships of God in the paternal, or to sub- 
ordinate them all illegitimately to the paternal, is 
characteristic of our age, and involves thinkers in 
limitations most unnatural, as well as in errors the 
most profound. But let us begin somewhat at the 
beginning. Mr. Campbell erred in his speculations 
regarding fundamental postulates. “The atonement 
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pre-supposes the incarnation of which it is the 
development.” Doubtless. But does not the incar- 
nation pre-suppose in the order of nature the atone- 
ment? “The faith of the atonement pre-supposes 
the faith of the incarnation.” Of course. No 
incarnation, no atonement. But which is first an 
the order of nature, as an ideal in the Divine mind 
and purpose? The question is profoundly important 
and draws deeply. In Mr. Campbell’s words: “The 
great question which has divided men as to these 
fundamental doctrines of the Faith has been the 
relation in which they stand to each other—which 
was to be regarded as primary, which secondary ?— . 
was an atonement the great necessity in reference 
to man’s salvation, out of which the necessity for 
the incarnation arose? . . . or,is the incarnation 
to be regarded as the primary and highest fact in 
the history of God’s relation to man, in the light 
of which God’s interest in man and purpose for man 
can alone be truly seen ?—and is the atonement 
to be contemplated as taking place in order to the 
fulfilment of the divine purpose for man which the 
incarnation reveals?” He gives “a preference to 
the latter view.” “The incarnation,” that is, he 
regards “as the primary and highest fact in God’s 
relation to man.” Thus he adds: “ Assuming the 
incarnation, I have sought to realize the divine 
mind in Christ as perfect Sonship towards God and 
perfect Brotherhood towards men, and, doing so, 
the incarnation has appeared developing itself natur- 
ally and necessarily as the atonement” (Introd. 
xvi). The estimable author thus goes hope- 
lessly astray from the outset. He assumes a Divine 
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sonship, which is absurd. It not only has no 
existence, but from the nature of the case cannot 
possibly have. The relation of sonship is ever an 
originated relationship: an originated relationship 
cannot possibly be eternal, cannot be Divine. With 
respect to our Saviour sonship became a fact when 
“the Word became flesh and dwelt among us.” 
Metaphysically, as well as historically, the inspired 
utterance is alone right when it says, “Thou art My 
Son, this day have I begotten Thee” (Ps. ii. 7; Acts 
xii. 33). That this fancied Divine sonship involves 
“divine perfect brotherhood” is, if possible, still 
more absurd. The atonement as the necessary de- 
velopment of this double-sided assumption, this 
twofold absurdity, is alla castle in the air. No 
‘metaphysical necessity of nature in God rendered the 
incarnation aud the consequent atonement necessary 
in time. The crowning glory of the Divine propitia- 
tory work is that it is the perfectly free work, by 
perfectly free choice, of the perfectly free God. 
There was, of course, a moral necessity for the atone- 
ment. If God’s infinitely benevolent desires were 
to be realized in relation to human sinners the incar- 
nation must be, and “the Son of man must be lifted 
up” on the Cross, but this moral necessity, this moral 
fitness of things, is one thing, and the metaphysical 
necessity of which Mr. Campbell thinks—necessity 
in the very nature of Godhead itself—is a thing 
quite different. On the line of his speculation the 
question is asked—not a few think to-day that it 
is a primary question: Why did Christ, or the 
second person in the Godhead, become incar- 


nate? Why not the person called the Father ? 
M 
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or the person called the Spirit? By this ques- 
tion I do not feel myself in the slightest pressed. 
Beyond what is revealed, and what reason de- 
mands in connection with that which is revealed, 
I have no immediate concern. The Bible makes it 
plain that there is, relative to the tri-personal God, 
an economy of creation and an economy of redemp- 
tion. Whether there may have been, now are, or 
may yet be in the universe, other Divine economical 
relationships, we cannot tell. Why Christ, to use 
the historical name, stands to this world in the 
relationships of Creator and Redeemer or Propitiator 
we cannot tell. Whatever may have been the reason 
why He and not the First Person, as we say, or the 
Third, entered into this union with humanity, that 
reason is not found in any originated and thus sub- 
ordinate relation on the part of an eternal Son to 
an eternal Father. There is no eternal Son, and 
no eternal Father. The arrangement was a perfectly 
free, voluntary arrangement on the part of the ador- 
able Godhead. If that voluntary agreement be based 
on peculiarities existing in the Second Person—which 
we yet cannot affirm—those peculiarities must be 
such as are perfectly compatible with true and 
proper Divinity, with essential equality, which de- 
rived being, no matter how derived, is not. I feel 
perfectly sure that, with our present means of in- 
formation, no man will ever be able to say why the 
one person in the Godhead, rather than the other, 
became “God manifest in the flesh.” It is, so far 
as men here are concerned, one of the secrets hidden 
in the Divine counsel. All theories of atonement, 
or in connection with the atonement, based on any 
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supposed peculiarities as pertaining to the numeri- 
cally different personalities of the Trinity in Unity 
are destitute of the slightest rational foundation. 
“There are three in One and One in three, and the 
One in the middle, He died for me.” That is, in 
substance, about all that can be said on the point. 
Even the expression “the One in the middle” is 
popular, pointing to economical, free, voluntary re- 
lationships, and not to those subsisting eternally 
in the Godhead. Now apart from the atonement 
as the end there was no reason for the incarnation. 
All speculations to the contrary are un-Biblical. The 
uninitiated reader would be astonished to learn how 
theologians and philosophers have, from their special 
points of view, endeavoured to find reasons for the 
incarnation other than or over and above the making 
of propitiation. Some even go the length of affirming 
that it was needed for the completion and perfecting 
of creation. Otherwise creation, in their judgement, 
would not be worthy of the Divine Creator. I say 
without fear of contradiction that all such views are 
un-Biblical. From beginning to ending of the divinely 
inspired oracles there is not a single hint to the 
effect that “the Word became flesh” for another 
purpose than the making of propitiation and the 
ends therein involved. He came specially to die 
and to die a violent death. This is clear as the 
noon-day light throughout the Scriptures. “ Foras- 
much then as the children are partakers of flesh and 
blood, He also Himself likewise took part of the 
same, in order that through death—by means of 
death—He might destroy him that had the power 
of death, that is, the devil; and deliver them who 
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through fear of death were all their lifetime subject 
to bondage” (Heb. ii. 14, 15). It is here taught 
that the grand end of the incarnation was the pro- 
pitiatory death, or in other words, the incarnation 
was specifically a means to an end. “Jesus, it 
seems, partook of flesh and blood, that through death 
He might accomplish something. He thus partook 
of flesh and blood that He might endure death. He 
came into our world, entered into the circle of our 
human family, assumed our human family nature 
that He might die. Wonderful phenomenon! And 
yet it is, it seems, a fact. Our Saviour became 
a man, not so much to live in our nature—though 
this was one important item in His aim—as to die. 
The great end of His mission was not so much to 
live and to teach us, or to live and be an example 
to us, as to die and be a sacrifice for us. He took 
to Himself our human life that He might lay it 
down. He made Himself of no reputation, and took 
upon Himself the form of a servant, and was made 
in the likeness of men, that He might become obedient 
unto death, even the death of the Cross. 

This was the grand aim of our Saviour in peetaete 
of our flesh and blood; and they who think other- 
wise have evidently aan their thoughts from other 
sources than such words as are before us.” But if 
the propitiatory death was the end of the incar- 
nation, then the atonement and not the incarnation 
“is to be regarded as ideally the primary fact.” 
The end cannot be subordinated to the means: the 
means are secondary in relation to the end. It 
must be so. God must have chosen the end, the 
atonement, before He chose the means, the incar- 
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nation. Thus in opposition to Dr, Campbell’s view, 
“the atonement was the great necessity in reference 
to man’s salvation, out of which the necessity for the 
incarnation arose.” 


XXIX. THE MORAL THEORY. 


CAMPBELL’S system, as we have seen, is false in its 
metaphysical foundation. In this paper we come 
near to its heart, which is no more sound. Here it 
is. “The first demand which the Gospel makes . 
upon us in relation to the atonement is that we be- 
lieve that there is forgiveness with God. Forgive- 
-ness—that is, love to an enemy surviving his 
enmity, and which, notwithstanding his enmity, can 
act towards him for his good; this we must be able 
to believe in God toward us, in order that we may 
be able to believe in the atonement. This is the 
faith which, in the order of things, must precede the 
faith of an atonement” (p. 18). In so far as the 
theory is logical this is the vital germ of the whole. 
The heart is, as the foundation, a mere invention of 
Campbell’s poetic fancy. I say this calmly and 
after having weighed well the statement. Let us 
see. What is the Gospel which is supposed to 
make this remarkable “demand”? According to 
the inspired definition, or representation, it is “that 
Christ died for our sins.” The Gospel then is a 
fact. That is one demand. The Gospel in its 
inner essence is realized principally not in the 
living but in the dying of Christ. That, so far as 
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the representation goes, is another demand. This 
fact begun in the life and “ finished once for all” in 
the death of our Lord was in some way “ for our 
sins.” Such are the demands which the Gospel on 
the face of it makes upon us. I know of no in- 
spired representation of the Gospel which, first or 
last, makes it imperative to believe in forgiveness 
in God antecedently to the atonement. But, it may 
be said, Campbell was not thinking of any one 
passage or class of passages in particular. He was 
for his purpose generalizing the Gospel and speak- 
ing of the demands it makes upon the theologian 
by its very essential nature. Quite so. One, how- 
ever, in generalizing must not invent one’s theology, 
but proceed upon the legitimate induction of parti- 
culars. The scientific method is here also the true 
method. To begin with abstract propositions in- 
vented, or merely guessed at, to suit a preconceived 
theory, is not legitimate. This text and that, this 
class of texts and that, this representation and that, 
must be carefully interpreted according to the rules 
of exegesis, and then upon all the facts thus ascer- 
tained the generalized principle may be formulated. 
Not till then. This being legitimately accomplished, 
no man, I will make bold to affirm, will be able to 
assert that the Gospel gives indication of forgiveness 
as existing from eternity in the mind of God and 
prior, in the order of nature, to the atonement. 
Why, the very conception is itself absurd. Dr. 
Campbell invented a notion of forgiveness peculiar 
to himself. In that invention he reversed the 
Bible view. He makes the atonement the outcome 
of forgiveness in God, whereas the inspired writers 
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condition the forgiveness of sins on the atonement. 
Then what does he make forgiveness to be? Some- 
thing the strangest, surely, that ever was invented: 
“Love to an enemy surviving his enmity, and which, 
notwithstanding his enmity, can act towards him for 
his good”? Why the very distinguishiny peculiar- 
ity of the thing defined is entirely missed. It is 
implied, moreover, that as God loves all men with 
saving love, all are eternally forgiven, whether they 
believe in Christ and become holy or not. Nothing © 
is more un-Scriptural. “Let the wicked forsake his 
way, and the unrighteous man his thoughts, and let 
him return unto the Lord and He will have mercy 
upon him, and to our God for He will abundantly 
pardon.” “Go ye into all the world and preach 
_ the Gospel to every creature; he that believeth and 
is baptized shall be saved, he that believeth not 
shall be condemned.” To be consistent, a Campbellite 
should hold not only that all are pardoned before 
they believe, and whether they believe or not, but 
also that all are finally saved. For who can think 
of the pardoned being condemned ? Nothing, I re- 
peat, is more out of harmony with the Scriptures. 
According to their prevailing representation saving 
love exists in God’s heart for millions who un- 
happily are not forgiven, for millions who, dying 
finally impenitent, “hath never forgiveness.” No 
good comes of merely inventing one’s theology. 
Forgiveness is the remission of penalty, and is 
doubly conditioned, meritoriously on the propitiatory 
obedience unto death of Christ—we have forgiveness 
“through His blood ”—and also, and unmeritoriously, 
on faith humanly supplied. In Campbell’s interest, 
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however, it might be said, Do not make him an 
offender for a word, we shall agree to say that 
“ Love to an enemy surviving his enmity ” is not for- 
giveness, still the substance, the thought, is not 
thereby touched, which is that prior to the atone- 
ment there must be love in God towards sinners, 
gracious love, forgiving love; “for if God provides 
the atonement, then this forgiving love must pre- 
cede atonement, and the atonement must be the 
form of the manifestation of the forgiving love of 
God, not its cause.” Of course; the atonement as 
divinely provided implies that God is love. It 
originates, and must originate, as we have repeatedly 
seen, in the saving love, the fatherly love, if you 
will, of God toward all sinners of mankind without 
distinction or exception. There was from eternity 
propitiousness in God; the desire to be forgiving, to 
be able to dispense the boon of forgiveness to all 
sinners who should believe the Gospel. Had Camp- 
bell meant this merely there would have been no- 
thing of peculiarity in his system. All are agreed 
here. But apart from all logomachy, or peculiarity 
of phraseology, he intended more, much more. The 
essence of his thought is that the Divine love which 
he designates forgiveness is of such a nature that no 
meritorious conditions in the shape of penal satis- 
faction is required in order to the actual pardon of 
transgressors. God is the sinner’s Father: as the 
sinner’s Father He loves him with fatherly forgiving 
love; that forgiving love is sufficient for actual for- 
giveness in itself, whenever the sinner, to give the 
theory at its best, comes subjectively into a con- 
dition fit to be pardoned. In a word, whilst the 
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legal relationship of God is, in Campbell’s treatment 
of the subject, recognized as implied in His father- 
liness, yet the legal relationship is entirely sub- 
merged in the fatherly. Obstacles to the Divine 
forgiveness of sins, as existing objectively in the 
moral government of the universe, were wholly 
foreign to his mode of thinking. I need not quote 
the half or the greater part of his book. Why 
should the Father as a Father and in His father- 
liness not be allowed to do in this matter just what 
He pleased? What should hinder Him, if He sc 
please, from forgiving His moral offspring without 
any penal satisfaction ? To the childlike, ingenuous 
thinker it seemed almost an offence to put the 
question. In his simplicity he asswmed—I wish 
the statement to be particularly noted, he assuwmed— 
that love in God,-fatherly love, was all-dominating 
and was of such a character that nothing ab extra, 
outside, or at least outside the sinner’s heart, is 
demanded or in any way necessary. The atone- 
ment thus becomes principally the manifestation of 
this love. The assumption cannot be allowed. It 
is at the best one-sided, and exaggerated, even in 
that, so as to become false. God is as much the 
Law-giver, the Legislator, the Administrator of moral 
law for the universe, as He is “the Father of 
spirits.” He is the one because He is the other. 
He is not the Father of the inanimate creation, of 
suns and moons and stars and material worlds. 
He is not the Father of creeping things and flying 
fowl. How is He then “the Father of spirits” ? 
Because He has made spirits “in His own image 
and likeness.” To be “in the image and likeness 
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of God” is to be an intelligence possessed of freedom 
of choice. To be intelligences possessed of freedom 
of choice is to be moral beings, and thus, of conse- 
quence, under the one grand moral law of the moral 
universe. That moral law in the midst of intelligent 
and free beings must be upheld, administered, in 
wisdom and righteousness, as well as in love. From 
the very nature of the case the sole Administrator 
of this moral law must be the free personal God. 
Let sin once be chosen, let it become widely propa- 
gated among the moral worlds, let rebellion become 
thus rampant and threaten to assert itself broadly 
and permanently, and it is simply to dream, or be 
carried away with sentimentality, to think of God’s 
relationship as a Father being first or most promi- 
nent in the forgiveness of sin. It is with God 
as Administrator of moral law that the sinner, as 
such, has principally to do in the remission or the 
infliction of penalty. 


XXX. THE MORAL THEORY. 


THE atonement, according to Campbell, has two 
main aspects: one retrospective, the other prospec- 
tive. Considered in its retrospective phase it is 
first “ Christ’s dealing with men on the part of God. 
It was in our Lord the natural outcoming of the 
life of love—of love to the Father and of love to 
us—to show us the Father, to vindicate the Father’s 
name, to witness for the excellence of that will of 
God against which we were rebelling, to witness for 
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the trustworthiness of that Father’s heart in which 
we were refusing to put confidence, to witness for 
the unchanging character of that love in which there 
was hope for us, though we had destroyed ourselves ” 
(p. 129). Taken by itself and as one of the ends, a 
subordinate end, which God had in view, we can and 
do accept this with the greatest heartiness. We would 
magnify the love of God. There was need, in the 
circumstances, for a fresh and morally mighty mani- 
festation of that love. The philosophy of holiness 
is found in faith working by love. But we must 
constantly protest against the assumption that there 
were no difficulties to be overcome other than those 
which are found subjectively in the sinner. Men 
as sinners are subjects of moral government, and as 
“subjects of moral government cannot be treated 
apart from the claims of the moral law. Besides, 
it is to misconceive the nature of the atonement, 
almost in its whole length and depth and breadth, 
to apprehend it as simply a new and improved 
edition so to say, of Nature, of Creation, and of the 
Law. Creation is a manifestation of God. Nature 
is the outcome of God’s nature. Nature is therefore 
full of Divine love, of the Divine fatherliness, as 
well as of the Divine power and wisdom. On 
Jampbell’s hypothesis there is nothing in kind 
peculiar in the Divine manifestation in Christ. 
This, perhaps, it is which his followers, or those 
who hold by the merely moral theory, would re- 
sent most. But wherein lies the difference? In 
degree? Certainly. In form? Certainly. As re- 
gards form and degree the manifestation in Christ 
has great pre-eminence, and great morally compelling 
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power: but with respect to kind difference there 
is none, It is but a higher form of that which is 
already realized and operative in the heavens above 
and in the earth beneath and in the providence 
which embraces all human history. To some, 
evolutionists for example, this is rather a recom- 
mendation. But then if the atonement be only 
a necessary development, higher and grander but 
on the same line with creation and providence, the 
world’s sin also, to which the atonement is in some 
sense correlated, must be a necessary development. 
The evolutionist has got to reckon with matters 
for which he rarely bargains. In every shape and 
form the theory as regards sin and the atonement is 
anti-Scriptural to the very core. Sin is abnormal. 
It is “ lawlessness” (1 John ii. 4, R.V.). It is an 
excréscence on the moral system. It is foreign to 
God’s wish and will. An enemy hath done it. 
Heuce the atonement is of the nature of an ex- 
pedient, and from the nature of the case an expedient 
introduced into the Divine moral government, to 
enable the Great Moral Magistrate to be merciful to 
man’s unrighteousness. To contend that He must 
have been merciful towards man in order to provide 
the atonement is nothing to the point. As before 
observed there is mercy and merey. God may 
do one thing in order to be able: wisely and righte- 
ously to do another. And it is this absolutely 
uniqueness in kind, this swi generis character of the 
atonement, to meet a wholly unique and abnormal 
phenomenon of lawlessness in the moral universe, 
which Campbell, with all the abettors of the moral 
theory, failed to adequately apprehend. In kind, 
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as well as in degree and form, the atonement as 
a manifestation of God, of God as Administrator of 
moral law equally as the Father of spirits, stands in 
a class altogether by itself. In kind there is nothing 
like it in the universe. Secondly, in the retrospec- 
tive aspect of Christ’s atonement, “We have to 
consider also His dealings with God on behalf of 
men.” Here some of the most peculiar phases of 
the system, as viewed by Campbell, come out. In 
Christ’s dealing with the Father on behalf of men 
there was, as it is maintained, nothing of penal 
infliction or suffering. “We cannot conceive of 
the Son of God as enduring a penal infliction in 
the very act of honouring His Father” (p. 134). 
This notion frequently emerges in the discussion. 
To Campbell: it was as a self-evident proposition : 
to us it is a mere self-deception in words. It is _ 
equivalent to saying that Christ in honouring and 
magnifying the law could not be in the room and 
stead of the sinner and could not endure to any 
extent the penalty due to the sinner’s transgression. 
But why not? Because, as Campbell means, in 
honouring God the Father must be pleased with 
Him, satisfied with Him personally. Doubtless. 
And just for that very reason He could, as we on 
the other side say, be our substitute and bear to the 
extent public claims demanded the penalty of our 
sins. Honouring God there could, of course, be no 
infliction of penalty as due to Himself; that, 
however, does not imply that there could be no 
infliction of penalty as due to us in whose room and 
stead He was. And now we approach again the 
much controverted subject of the wrath of God. “The 
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wrath of God against sin,’ in Campbell’s view, “ was 
a reality.” But then, as is his wont, he conceived 
it after a fashion of his own. I question if any 
other man ever entertained so singular an idea of 
wrath and the bearing of the Divine wrath by Jesus 
Christ. “Christ in dealing with God in behalf of 
men, must,” he says, “be conceived as indeed dealing 
with the righteous wrath of God against sin, and as 
according to it that which was due.” So far good. 
But how does Christ “accord” to this wrath “that 
which was its due”? It seems a very peculiar 
expression. We will, however, have no mere war 
of words. What is the idea? Sometimes I think 
I see clearly what the author means, and sometimes, 
so very peculiar is the thought, I am not sure that 
Ido. “Christ’s own condemnation of our sins,” he 
continues, “and His holy sorrow because of them, 
indicate that dealing with the aspect of the Divine 
mind towards sin which prepared the way for inter- 
cession.” This means, I presume, that “Christ’s 
condemnation of our sins” was God’s condemnation 
of our sins, and that Christ’s “holy sorrow because 
of them,” was God’s holy sorrow, and that, further, 
before Christ could effectually intercede with God 
the Father in behalf of men this Divine condemnation 
and this holy sorrow of God must be openly shown, 
as the author would say, in humanity, that is, in the 
person of the God-man. He has misconceived, 
however, the Divine wrath. That wrath is not 
synonymous with the Divine condemnation of sin as 
a judgement of the mind, and with the Divine sorrow 
as a feeling of the heart. The wrath of God is 
complex. Both judgement and sorrow may be in 
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it, but there is more. It is the Divine righteous 
indignation on account of sin, coupled with the Divine 
determination to punish. When this wrath becomes 
objectified it is realized in punishment. When the 
apostle represents God, according to the original, 
as the bringer-down of wrath (Rom. iii. 5), he thinks 
of Him as bringing down upon men punishment. 
Thus punishment for sin is God’s wrath objectified. 
It is the embodiment, so to say, of His righteous 
indignation and His righteous determination to 
punish on account of transgression. Consequently 
there is, there can be, no bearing of the Divine wrath 
without the enduring of penalty due to transgression. 
The position of Robertson and others who boldly 
deny wrath in God as an objective reality is under- 
‘standable. Reason, facts, and Scripture are against 
them, but it is essential to their theory. Elimin- _ 
ating, as by a poet’s licence, wrath from the Divine 
mind, they clear their way of more than one difficulty. 
Campbell’s position is more trying. He cannot 
persuade himself that there is no wrath in God. 
That wrath is real. Christ bears it. Yet there is 
no punitive element in His suffering. How is the 
apparent contradiction to be avoided? The poet’s 
imagination comes also to his aid. Wrath is trans- 
formed as by the touch of a magical power into 
something other than it is, and by the same wonder- 
working rod the bearing of this transmogrified thing 
by the God-man Redeemer is conceived as “in a fine 
frenzy rolling,” and in a form admirably adapted, as 
it is believed, to the needs of the case. But in the 
end as in the beginning it is “airy nothing,” or the 
mere subjective creation of the theological poet’s 
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own fancy, which finds ultimately on the written 
page “a local habitation and a name.” The wrath of 
God, when consummated, ever involves penalty due 
to transgression; and whosoever bears that wrath 
endures the penal consequences of sin. Any other 
conception is a mere invention of one’s own. If 
Christ therefore bore the Divine wrath in any form 
and degree He suffered to that extent the penalty 
of our sins. 


XXXI. THE MORAL THEORY. 


I DESIRE to do Campbell’s conception all manner of 
justice, but after my best endeavour I cannot under- 
stand how a man like him was able to persuade 
himself that in his notion of the Divine wrath, 
and Christ’s bearing of that wrath, he was at all on 
the line of reality. He had a theory—also peculiar 
to himself—about Christ’s confession of sin. He 
confessed sin for the world of mankind sinners. 
This confession of sin was “a perfect Amen in 
humanity to the judgement of God on the sin of man. 
Such an Amen was due in the truth of things.” 
The Bible term confession means speaking together 
with. Christ in confessing the world’s sin spoke 
together with God: He acquiesced in the Divine 
judgement in relation to sin. This confession of sin 
by Christ seems at first to be a kind of intellectual 
assent, “a perfect Amen,” a saying together with 
God: then it gets complicated into a “peculiar 
development of holy sorrow.” Our author writes: 
This “confession of our sins before God,” was “a 
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peculiar development of the holy sorrow in which 
He bore the burden of our sins.” It was thus a 
confession full of suffering—of suffering for the sins 
of the world. The suffering, however, was not the 
main element. The confession, “the perfect Amen,” 
the saying together with God, was the principal 
thing. Thus Campbell says: “But, apart from the 
question of the suffering present in that confession 
of oursins . . . let us consider this Amen from 
the depths of the humanity of Christ to the divine 
condemnation of sin. What is it in relation to 
God’s wrath against sin? What place has it in 
Christ’s dealings with that wrath? I answer: He 
who so responds to the divine wrath against sin, 
saying, ‘Thou art righteous, O Lord, who judgest 
so, is necessarily receiving the full apprehension 
and realization of that wrath, as well as of that sin 
against which it comes forth into His soul and spirit, 
into the bosom of the divine humanity, and, so re- 
ceiving it, He responds to it with a perfect response 
: and in that perfect response He absorbs it” 
(page 136). The bearing of the Divine wrath 
against sin is thus resolved, principally, into a mere 
intellectual assent. This “ perfect Amen,” this speak- 
ing together with God, this “full apprehension and 
realization” is an enduring of the Divine wrath, 
and-is a complete “absorbing” of it! The poet’s 
power, the creative faculty, is a rare possession. 
How it surmounts all barriers. It has but to preen 
its wings and soar. It carries the key of “open 
sesame” at its girdle. Who but an inventive 
genius could ever have conceived that the saying 


together with God was a bearing and absorbing of the 
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Divine wrath in relation to sin? I just sit and 
stare at the words as they lie before me on the page 
of the book and wonder, then I look again and 
wonder again, and yet again and wonder. The 
ingenious, as well as the ingenuous, author was 
reasoning too; for on the statement, “and in the 
perfect response He absorbs it,” he adds, “for that 
response has all the elements of a perfect repentance 
in humanity for all the sins of man—a perfect 
sorrow—a perfect contrition—all the elements of 
such a repentance, and that in absolute perfection, 
all—excepting the personal consciousness of sin ;— 
and by that perfect response in Amen to the mind 
of God in relation to sin is the wrath of God rightly 
met, and that is accorded to divine justice which is 
its due, and could alone satisfy it” (pp. 136, 137). 
We feel the case to be quite hopeless. The mystic 
gets deeper and deeper into his peculiar mysticism, 
and reason gets deeper in its despair. A perfect 
repentance, “excepting the personal consciousness 
of sin”! That is to say, the play of Hamlet with 
the part of Hamlet wholly left out. Biblical re- 
pentance certainly involves the consciousness of sin. 
Again, it is not mere sorrow for sin, however per- 
fect. To repent, werardew, is to take afterthought, 
radically to change the mind, and then and thence 
the conduct. But, argumentatively, I need not 
proceed. The whole conception is originated and 
matured in a sphere altogether different from that 
in which reason lives and moves and has its being. 
It is all a poetic fancy, a creation of the imagination, 
and is, so far as reality goes, like the Hibernian 
definition of space as “a box with the bottom and 
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the top off and the sides knocked out.” The value 
of the effort, however, is, for those who have eyes 
to see, great. It shows the desperate shifts to 
which every theory denying the real substitutionary 
and penal character of Christ’s work is reduced. 
In presence of the Bible and reason no theory of 
Christ’s propitiatory suffering can live and justify 
itself except it recognize and emphasize the fact 
that for the ends of public justice He bore the 
wrath of God, the great Moral Magistrate—bore, 
that is, the penalty due to our transgression, and 
thus satisfied all legitimate rights and claims. 
Campbell’s idea of Christ’s perfect response to the 
Father, His saying together with God, as the 
“giving to divine justice its due,” and that which 
“could alone satisfy,” is a mere travesty of the case, 
with which one- cannot set one’s self seriously to 
reason. It is his own—his own invention — 
absolutely his own—and has no relation whatever 
to the grand transaction as revealed and applied in 
the Gospels and Epistles of the New Testament. 
The sufferings, too, were “vicarious” in his view, 
and “expiatory,” but vicarious and expiatory in the 
same sense essentially as “ the tears, for example, of a 
godly parent over a prodigal child.” In this particular 
he was not singular. It belongs in common to the 
whole school. The sufferings of our blessed Lord, so far 
as nature is concerned, are stript of all distinguishing 
peculiarity, and reduced to the level of the sufferings 
of the good because of sin in all ages. This the 
inspired oracles can never be made to countenance. 
As regards Campbell’s prospective view, so called, of 
the atonement, nothing need here be said. All that 
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is true in it is fully recognized by every theory, 
by our own equally as by his. It just means in 
substance (so far as it is true) that the atonement 
was divinely intended to be and is, by means of 
its revealing of the Father, a grand moral power 
operating to the bringing of us to God—to the 
delivering of us from all iniquity—and that we 
might receive the adoption of sons. Christ reveals 
God and He reveals man: He reveals the Divine 
sorrow on account of sin and the Divine judgement 
against it: He reveals the essential value of man 
as precious to God: He reveals also the Divine 
fatherliness and forgiving love to His precious but 
sinning and lost offspring: by His unique character 
as thus manifesting God and man, specially God, 
He is a grand regenerating power, drawing men 
away from sin, inspiring them with faith and hope 
towards God, and uniting them to the Father in 
love and holiness. Denuded of all that is absurdly 
peculiar, and the mere creations of a recluse, such 
are the essential elements in the good man’s con- 
ception of the atonement. It is good so far as 
it goes, but it leaves altogether out of account the 
propitiatory “obedience until death” of Christ in 
its grand distinguishing peculiarity—in its grand 
essence and aim. It breaks down at almost every 
point when brought to the touchstone of the in- 
fallible Word. Take but one instance. The author 
is not a textualist, but he cannot wholly ignore the 
Scriptures. He finds himself at one part face to 
face with our Lord’s ery upon the Cross, “My God, 
My God, why hast Thou forsaken Me?” How does 
he explain it ? He simply in the end affirms that 
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God the Father did not forsake Him. “The first 
words of this psalm (xxii.), as quoted by our Lord, 
have been regarded as the Son’s utterance of the 
sense of the Father's wrath endured under the 
imputation of our sins. Such an interpretation 
seems to me,” he says, “a violent straining of the 
words taken alone; but when we take them as 
a part of the psalm, it becomes altogether untenable, 
being directly opposed to the tone and character 
of the psalm as a whole” (p. 276). He then 
sets himself to analyze the psalm, comparing and 
contrasting part with part. The result I will set 
down in his own words: “The character of this 
psalm as a whole is therefore quite unequivocal, 
-viz., a dealing of the Father with Christ in which 
_ the cup of man’s enmity ”—mark the expression, 
reader, “the cup of man’s enmity ”—“is drunk by” 
Him to its last drop in the experience of absolute 
weakness. . . But trust in God, personal trust, 
is that of which the trial is most conspicuous as 
pervading this psalm . .. . —+trust which the 
extremity of that weakness (the true weakness of 
humanity) and the perfected enmity of these enemies 
tries to the utmost—trust which the Father permits 
to be thus tried ”—mark the expression again, “je7- 
mits to be thus tried ”—“ but trust, the root of 
which in the Father’s favour has not been cut 
off, nor even touched by any act of the Father 
or expression of His face as if He were turned 
into an enemy”—mark the expression again, “as 
if He were turned into an enemy ”—“as if He 
looked on the suppliant in wrath. Not this, not 
the most distant approach to this. Nay, on the 
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contrary, language is put into the mouth of the 
Tried One that would seem to preclude the possi- 
bility of such a misconception as completely as if 
chosen for that purpose. . . For He hath not 
despised nor abhorred the affliction of the afflicted ; 
neither hath He hid His face from him ; but when 
he cried unto Him, He heard” (p. 280). It is 
of no use. What the psalm means is a secondary 
matter. It is with Christ’s words on the Cross 
we have specially to do. He exclaimed—AHe the 
real historical Christ on the Cross and not merely 
the ideal Sufferer in the psalm—“ My God, my God, 
why hast Thou forsaken Me?” To reply that it 
was only as if God forsook Him is virtually to deny 
the solemn and sacred Word in the interests of a 
theory. It will not do. Nor will it do to assert 
that in the last agony He suffered only at the hands 
of men. 


XXXII. THE UNIFORMITARIAN GOSPEL. 


In order to give a kind of relative completeness to 
these discussions, I would notice, however briefly, 
the theory which founds on the absolute uniformity 
of law. Modern science has in a manner deified 
law, and many who occupy pulpits, as well as much 
professedly Christian literature, have fallen under 
its tyranny. Law, in their view, is not only 
universal and absolute, but a kind of self-acting 
force administering itself with the most rigorous 
necessity. Like Darwin’s natural selection Law 
does this, that, and the other thing. To quote a 
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famous preacher: “The consequences of sin are 
inevitable ; in other words, punishment is but the 
stream of consequence flowing on unchecked.” This 
is meant absolutely. Pardon, or forgiveness in the 
true sense, the remission of penalty, is an impos- 
sibility. “In the physical world there is no forgive- 
ness of sins.” So it is affirmed, and as law is a 
unit, there is no forgiveness of sins in the moral 
and spiritual world either. It is seriously meant. 
Thus the preacher continues: “ You see, then, that 
punishment of sin is inevitable and is impartial, 
and you now see why it is so. It is so because the 
punishment of sin is not an arbitrary interference, 
but a necessary law.” “It needs no gathered 
lightning, no Divine intervention, no miraculous 
“message, to avenge in us God’s violated laws. They 
avenge themselves ” (Farrar’s Hternal Hope, Ser. V.). 
The doctrine of “The Larger Hope” is in itself a 
very innocent affair as compared with this principle 
of necessary and self-acting law. Whether Dr. Farrar 
would stand to it or not, when logically developed, 
one might not be safe to say; certainly his language 
expresses the mind of many who would accept it in 
its rigorous application, and glory in it. They fill 
representative pulpits not a few, professing to preach 
the Gospel of the blessed God. Lifting the matter 
up and placing it on the Biblical ground, their most 
- cherished principle is that every man reaps as he 
sows. This, let it be remembered, is taken in the 
most absolute manner. Whensoever and whereso- 
ever a man acts, he receives there and then, here 
and now, the full consequences, “the inevitable 
consequences,” of his action, blissful or baneful. 
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Punishment to any extent, or in any degree, cannot 
even for a moment be suspended. “The stream of 
consequence flowing on unchecked” cannot be in- 
terrupted. Interference with this “ necessary law” 
is impossible, or if, with some who are not logical, 
possible, yet it never is. Where, then, is there 
room for the remission of penalty? There is none, 
absolutely none. The full penalty being inflicted, 
or exacted, pardon can have no place. Where, 
again, is there room for any substitutionary work 
of Christ, in the sense of bearing the penalty of our 
sins, to any extent? There is none, absolutely none. 
The penalty being exacted rigorously from every 
man himself, the full penalty, a place for the 
substitutionary bearing of penalty is, of course, 
wholly out of the question. Where, again, is there 
a place for mercy in this theory? Any man who 
thinks sees at a glance that mercy also is out of 
court. Mercy and the giving of the sinner absol- 
utely what he deserves are for ever incompatible. 
They are eternal opposites. The principle of reaping 
absolutely what one sows annihilates, logically, all 
that is distinctive in Christianity. It completely 
subverts the Gospel. By means of it the evolutionist 
carries the day, and at an expense too seldom com- 
puted. “Yes,” it is replied, “the Christian evolu- 
tionist.” The Christian evolutionist? By no means. 
The Christian evolutionist cannot in this case stand 
for a moment before the atheistic evolutionist, if the 
atheist have penetration to see his advantage. On 
what does the Christian evolutionist found ultimately? 
On the absolute uniformity of law. With law there 
can be no interference, not even the slightest. How, 
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then, shall Christ supernaturally insert Himself into 
our humanity? I feel certain, as of my own 
existence, that many, perhaps most, of the so-called 
Christian evolutionists in our pulpits and professional 
chairs, know not whence they are and whither as 
thinkers they go. But I must move forward in my 
present aim. What in this theory becomes of 
pardon? Itis transmuted. It becomes synonymous 
with “love to an enemy, notwithstanding his enmity,” 
or with “the removal of sin itself, the guilt, and not 
the penalty,” or with “the harmonizing of the soul 
with its environments and God,” and so forth. 
What becomes of mercy? Oh, that is an easy affair! 
“Mercy and justice are eternally one and the same.” 
‘Thus when God does a man justice He extends to 
him mercy! Yes, even in the rigorous infliction of 
punishment! I assure the reader that I am quoting- 
a celebrated preacher’s exact words, and doing his 
thought all manner of justice. What, again, becomes 
of the doctrine of future punishment for the sins of 
the present time, or future reward for present good 
doing? Ah, that is an antiquated notion rendered 
obsolete by the true conception of law. What, 
again, is salvation according to this new gospel? 
It is equivalent to “self-culture,” or the development 
of one’s being according to its grand ideal. The 
atonement of Christ, again, what constitutes it, and 
what is its chief aim? This question is not so easily 
answered, for the gospel of evolution makes little of 
atonement in any form. For it there can be really 
no atonement, ‘The Bible, however, speaks of the 
atonement, or of Christ as “the propitiation for our 
sins,” and so, as in the case of “pardon,” of “mercy,” 
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of “salvation,” the conventional language is employed, 
but emasculated of all inner essence according to 
scriptural thinking. In some way or other the 
atonement is a peculiar development of God for 
the attainment of the ideal of life and character 
in man. ‘Such in its main features is the theory. 
Its part is not yet fully played on the stage of time. 
Not to-morrow, nor the day after, will it be played 
out. Played out, however, sooner or later it must 
be; for it is of the earth earthy, root and branch. 
“Every tree which My heavenly Father hath not 
planted shall be rooted up.” Even the modern 
scientific doctrine of the absolute invariability of 
law is a myth of the scientific imagination. There 
is no such thing. “All things,” although the 
“mockers” have affirmed it, “do not continue as 
they were from the beginning of the creation.” As 
for the conception of law as a self-acting force 
needing “no Divine intervention,” it is one of the 
most foolish notions ever excogitated by mortal man. 
Law never did anything in the world, good, bad, or 
indifferent. It never was anything outside the 
scientific mind. It is, in a word, a mere mental 
creation. It cannot think, it cannot feel, it cannot 
act. The one living Worker, Doer, outside the sphere 
of the moral creature’s choice, is the personal free 
God Himself in all, and behind all, as well as above 
all. “My Father worketh hitherto,” says Jesus, 
“and I work,” and herein is contained the germ of 
the Divine philosophy which is destined to live and 
triumph universally. All the operations of nature, 
so called, are but the operations, in the end, of the 
all-present and ever-present personal God and 
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Father. Looking out on these operations we see 
regularity, uniformity, within certain spheres in- 
variability in the order of sequence. This orderly 
progression of events, or sequence of phenomena, we 
designate alaw. But, as I have indicated, this thing 
called law is simply what our minds note of the 
regularity of God’s method of procedure. That and 
nothing more. It is nothing in the events or in the 
phenomena themselves. From the Divine side again 
it is but an embodiment in orderly working of God’s 
own conception of what is in the circumstances 
befitting. On every side it is thus a thing of mind 
and of mind alone. The scientific hypothesis is, 
therefore, false in its most fundamental conception. 
The theological conception, when it transfers this 
‘notion of necessary law into the theological domain, 
is also false. It is not true that a man, any man, 
reaps here upon earth absolutely what he sows. 
The text (Gal. vi. 7) is not intended in this unlimited 
sense. There is mercy here and now. There is 
forgiveness here and now. All down through the 
ages God, according to the apostle Paul (Rom. il. 26), 
has been graciously engaged in dispensing to believing 
souls the boon of forgiveness, “reconciling the world 
unto Himself, not imputing their trespasses unto 
men” (2 Cor. v. 19). What right has any man to 
deny this? Is God not the free personal God? 
Can He not hold back the sword of justice and 
exercise mercy if He pleases? On what ground 
could there even be a probation for men, after they 
sin, except upon this principle of mercy? Besides, 
no man can make it out as matter of fact that every 
one on earth gets only what he deserves, always 
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what he deserves at the hand of God. It is de- 
lirious theology, and is in fundamental antagonism 
to that which says, “But where sin abounded, grace 
did much more abound.” It is condemned as 
unnatural, and anti-natural, by every heart that ever 
cried, “God be merciful to me a sinner.” “Happy 
is the man to whom the Lord will not impute sin.” 
This “blessedness ” has “come,” and still “ comes,” 
and will continue, as we believe, to “come upon” 
millions and myriads of the human race. Out upon 
the miserable travesty of the gospel according to the 
“reign of law,’ and not according to grace. It is 
not “the gospel of God.” It is a bastard thing: 
bastard even as regards true scientific conception: 
bastard especially in reference to “the gospel of the 
glory of the happy God.” Away with it! And so 
with all its pretence and loud-sounding talk it. is 
essentially unscientific in its beginning, middle, and 
ending, and from centre to circumference. Best of 
all, it has nothing that it can effectually interpose 
between us and Christ as bearing the penalty due to 
our transgression. 


XXXII. THE BIBLICAL THEORY. 


“ WiLL I now answer, in conclusion, a few questions 
with respect to our own position?” Certainly, and 
with pleasure. Q. Is there any need for formula- 
ting a theory of the atonement at all? Is not the 
fact of the atonement ineffably more than all theory, 
and is it not in itself enough without any theory ? 
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A. There is no fact of atonement without theory, 
just as there is no theory without fact. The fact 
a man holds, what he conceives that fact to be, of 
necessity involves a theory of some kind. From the - 
constitution of the mind fact and theory, in such a 
case, are inseparable, complementary of each other. 
The moment a man says, “ The Son of God loved me 
and gave Himself for me,” that moment implicitly, 
if not explicitly, a theory asserts itself in his mind. 
He has, and must have, some idea of the Son of 
God, who He was and what He was, and what He 
did and accomplished when He died upon the Cross. 
Unless ignorance be better than knowledge, and a 
mental fog is to be preferred to clear definite and 
somewhat comprehensive ideas in the light of 
light, the formulating of one’s theory in a legitimate 
manner is both demanded and of the greatest prac- 
tical service. I say, of practical service. The case 
of an inquirer after peace with God, one of many, 
comes to my remembrance. Baffled in my efforts 
to lead him to rest in the knowledge of the truth, 
at last I said, “ Christ, you are sure, died for your 
own sins?” “Yes.” “Tell me, then, what in 
suffering and dying for you did He accomplish ? 
What did He effect in the mind and heart of God 
in relation to you?” When he came to see that 
“the Lord is well-pleased for His righteousness sake” 
he entered into “peace with God through Jesus 
Christ our Lord.” Our opponents in this matter 
must remember that the theory is not for us a mere 
matter of speculation, but an affair of life or death. 
Again, when they say, “ Let us have no theory,” 
they generally couple with that the assertion that 
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Christ did not bear the penalty due to our sins; 
thus asserting essentially a theory while professedly 
discarding all theory. Whenever it is maintained 
or even asserted publicly that the Son of God in 
living and suffering and dying for us did not satisfy 
the claims that were against us, the lovers of God 
and men, who see as with: the eyes of prophets and 
apostles, must affirm and uphold the truth in face of 
the world. It is not merely a fact of atonement that 
is the life of the world, the need of sinners, but the 
fact of it as essentially involved in the Gospel of God. 
But enough on this point: those who speak most 
loudly against theory are, as a rule, the most dog- 
matic in holding some theory of their own. Q. 
What then is the definition of the atonement? A. 
That is not so easily answered. From one point of 
view a definition is hardly possible: from another, 
one serviceable and satisfactory enough may be 
given. The atonement is really many-sided, and 
therein lies the difficulty. It is a manifestation of 
God, of His fatherliness, of His gracious love and 
mercy and readiness to forgive. It is as a manifes- 
tation of God as Father and Moral Governor, in- 
volving the essential value of man, a grand moral 
power for reconciliation and holiness. It is a 
sacrifice, a vicarious sacrifice and offering unto God, 
in which the Atoner denied Himself on behalf of 
mankind. It is a ransom, a price paid by Christ 
and accepted by God—“a ransom for all.” It isa 
Divinely-provided righteousness ; “the righteousness 
which is by faith of Jesus Christ unto all and upon 
all the believing.” It is a propitiation, a satisfaction 
to God as the Administrator of moral law, in virtue 
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of which He can be merciful to man’s unrighteous- 
ness. Now, if a definition be demanded embracing 
all aspects in completeness, no one, I presume, could 
hit upon it, and that for the very reason that the 
atonement is a unity in multiplicity. But, as fre- 
quently observed in these discussions, there is a 
centre to every circumference: the centre being de- 
termined it is easy enough to say what the radii of 
the circle must be. The central and all-regulating 
conception in any theory may be defined, and that 
is about all, so far as definition goes, one can attempt 
or expect. Here is a definition on the right line: 
“The satisfaction of Divine justice for the sin of 
man by the substituted penal sufferings of the Son 
-of God” (Shedd). Here is another, and in some 
respects, better: “An expedient substituted in the 
place of the literal infliction of the penalty, so as to- 
supply the government just and good grounds for 
dispensing favours to an offender” (Jenkyn). Here 
is still another with its own special excellence and 
special defects: “ The substitution of the voluntary 
sacrificial chastisement of Christ for man’s punish- 
ment ” (Joseph Cook), Here is again on some sides 
a better one still: “ Christ’s obedience until death, 
even the death of the Cross, as the means by which 
God was propitiated for the sins of men, and the 
medium through which pardon, holiness, salvation 
and the Holy Ghost come to men” (Adamson), 
Another still, with its own distinguishing peculiarity 
and superior elements: “The atonement is an expedient 
introduced into the Divine moral government, con- 
sisting of the obedience unto death of Jesus Christ, 
which hascompletely removed all legal obstacles stand- 
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ing between man and the attainability of salvation ” 
(Morison). And still another, with a specialty and 
comprehensiveness all its own: “It was the sine 
qua non, under a Divine plan, in order to lodge 
in the Sufferer, being Man, being the second Man, a 
Merit such as divine holiness, without which God 
would not be God, and which should be recognised 
as capable of more than balancing the demerit, the 
guilt of sin” (Moule). Let these examples suffice. 
Each one is good in its own way, and yet all with- 
out exception would “thole a-mens.” If time and 
space were granted it would be a profitable exercise 
to point out their excellences and defects, at least 
their partial apprehension. Q. Have you then a 
definition of your own? A. Yes; though I cannot 
hope to succeed entirely where so many abler 
men have but partially hit the nail on the head. 
Only, with others, I may indicate the all-compre- 
hending and dominating conception as I gather it 
from the Scriptures, that is to say, I may determine 
the centre of the circumference. If any one object 
and say, “ But it is only the centre,” I answer, Yes, 
and let that be thoroughly understood. The atone- 
ment, to give the main elements first, is pre- 
eminently an expedient. Not in the sense, of course, 
of being an afterthought, or as if God’s wisdom had 
been taken by surprise. But an expedient divinely 
devised, divinely adapted, and divinely chosen to 
‘meet a foreseen emergency originated by the moral 
creature’s opposition to the Divine will. Sin is sin 
because it is against the will of God, and is thus 
in no sense His design or purpose. It is an enemy’s 
work, and the atonement is a divine expedient to — 
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counteract and remedy, as far as possible, the evil- 
Again, the atonement is an expedient for the purpose, 
first and foremost, of removing the legal barriers or 
obstacles existing in the Divine moral government 
to the pardon of condemned criminals. Go to any 
prison-house in the world and the obstacles to the 
deliverance of the condemned are found primarily 
and chiefly, not subjectively in the felons them- 
selves, but objectively in the righteous and wise and 
safe administration of public justice—in a word, 
they are governmental obstacles. The view taken 
of sin as a free violation of law, and thus of the 
sinner as not merely unfortunate but a high-handed 
criminal against the Majesty of heaven, necessarily 
determines, when one is logical, this view of the 
atonement as legal, as “an expedient introduced 
into the Divine moral government.” Hence, further, 
it is God in His relationship as Moral Governor, 
Moral Magistrate, Administrator of moral law, who 
is satisied by means of the substitutionary life, 
sufferings, and death of Christ. God’s personal 
feelings and personal interests cannot, of course, 
be separated from His feelings and interests as Moral 
Magistrate, from the real interests of the moral 
universe ; but it was principally His relation to that 
universe, as the sole Administrator of law, which 
rendered the propitiation or satisfaction necessary. 
That is to say, God by this means is satisfied that it 
is at once a wise and a righteous and safe proceed- 
ing to dispense pardon to the guilty who believe. 
Consequently, to specify another principal item, the 
propitiatory sufferings of our Lord were penal and 
had for their efficient cause God. It was God who 
) 
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“ made Him to be sin for us.” Had the propitiatory 
sufferings not been the penalty due to our sins they 
would have been most arbitrary inflictions. These 
sufferings, therefore, as instinct with the life of 
perfect obedience, satisfy because they are a vindi- 
cation, in face of the whole moral public, of God’s 
righteousness as the great Moral Governor. Again, 
as another chief element, the obedience until death 
of the God-man was not only an equivalent, but far 
more than an equivalent, as regards the ends of public 
justice, for the everlasting suffering and loss due to 
the whole world. And still another main ingredient 
is that, while satisfying God, it also satisfies the 
human conscience, which is really God in the soul. 
In all its elements, as thus Divinely originated, 
worked out and consummated, it is pre-eminently a 
manifestation of unparalleled love. The definition 
stands thus: The propitiatory obedience until death 
of the God-man is a Divine expedient, constituting 
an equivalent, and more, in penal suffering and loss, 
for the suffering and loss to which the world stood 
exposed, on account of criminal rebellion, and is 
thus, to the Moral Administrator of the universe, an 
infinitely meritorious ground of the remission of 
penalty, while it also, as satisfying man and pecu- 
liarly manifesting God, especially the Divine love 
of compassion, is a morally omnipotent power for 
holiness. 
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THE task which I had set myself at the beginning 
is about finished. Not that there is nothing more 
to be said. Far from that. The atonement, with 
its affiliated topics, is a kind of inexhaustible 
theme. It becomes more and more exhaustless 
with the accumulations of the ages and the process 
of the world’s thinking. An exceedingly grand 
subject it is, rich and pregnant beyond all others. 
One with delight makes it the house in which one 
intellectually dwells and finds one’s self at home. I 
cannot presume to have met every difficulty and 
_answered every objection, or even to have touched 
upon every phase of the great and many-sided 
reality. What has been done, however, is enough ~ 
for one spell, and convinces myself, at least, that 
no insuperable objection to the Biblical view of 
Christ as bearing the penal consequences of our 
transgression, to the extent public justice demanded, 
will ever be forthcoming. The evangelical atone- 
ment, as thus apprehended, is rational throughout. 
Indeed, not a few of the. objections, even those 
which. apparently have most influence on certain 
minds, are resolvable into mere quibbles; as, for 
example, that God cannot exact for the second 
time, to the smallest moiety, penalty which has . 
been already endured by the substitute. The 
peculiarity and absolutely exceptional character of 
the whole case is not, in the making of the 
objection, comprehensively estimated. It is need- 
less to quibble: on the one side, our Lord. can 
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and does bear penal elements due to the world’s 
sin; on the other, the nature of the case renders 
it impossible for the man who rejects Christ and 
holiness to be pardoned and glorified, no matter 
what has been done in his behalf. When those 
who harp so much on the string of “injustice” 
in the matter, tell us to whom “injustice” is 

done, we may feel, perhaps, that there is some- — 
thing in it. For the present, our way is un- 
impeded. I desire, in a closing word, and for 
practical ends, to magnify the blood of Christ shed 
for the remission of our sins. Long ago I re- 
member hearing a preacher from the pulpit say, 
“T have thought about it and about it, but I have 
never been able to see wherein consists the virtue 
of Christ’s blood, or what value it can have with 
God for forgiveness.” That man, I thought at the 
time, however conscientious, ought not to occupy 
a Christian pulpit. I think so still. Of all the 
sources of weakness attaching to the pulpit in 
modern times—weakness I mean with respect to 
desirable spiritual results for eternity—this in- 
‘definiteness or antagonism in relation to “the 
precious blood of Christ” is far and away the 
greatest. Another instance may be given. Mr. 
Moody, during his first visit to Scotland, gave “a 
Bible reading on the blood.” At the close, and 
as the audience got to the door, one who should 
have known better, boiling over with indignation, 
exclaimed, “He has been doing nothing but wading 
in blood the whole time.” The evangelist, how- 
ever, was right, and probably effected more of real 
good for eternity by that single Bible reading than 
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his censorious critic could accomplish by many 
years of misdirected effort. Now I wonder at the 
wooden manner in which some people take the 
Biblical references to the blood of Jesus. I 
marvel, especially, that theologically trained men 
cannot appreciate its value in the Divine moral 
government. To our mind it is plain as the sun 
at noonday. The evangelical reference is not to 
the blood of Christ in any merely material sense. 
This, at least, should be clearly understood. Again, 
the reference is not to the blood as it ran in 
His veins, but to the blood as shed, as poured out. 
This also should be firmly seized and held. And 
yet again, the reference is not to His blood as 
“shed by man, but as poured out by Himself. One 
cannot too strongly emphasize this particular. To 
think of the blood as streaming from His hands 
and feet by the nails which pierced them, from 
His brow by means of the thorns, and from His 
side when the spear was thrust into it, may be 
to immature minds helpful in devotional moods ; 
for scientific purposes it is positively misleading. 
Even a man like M‘Leod Campbell in dealing 
with the death of Christ—the death which is “the 
wages of sin”—the death “He tasted for every 
man ”—actually conceives it as being realized 
in and exhausted by the outer death regarding 
the body. That outer death was a very surface 
thing. It always is, comparatively, a surface 
affair. It is not the death which the apostle 
speaks of when he says “the wages of sin is death.” 
Certainly it was not the death that the inspired 
writer had in view when he asseverated that ‘Jesus, 
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by the grace of God, tasted death for every man.” 
The outer death is but symbolical of the inner, 
of that death which is the extinction of bliss, 
and which when consummated in the case of the 
finally impenitent, is the extinction of the possi- 
bility of bliss—the extinction of the very possibility 
of that life which is enjoyed in the glorious pre- 
sence of God. Thus when our Saviour consum- 
mated His propitiatory sacrifice on the Cross, there 
was, as mirrored in the outer, the inner death in 
which was eventuated the shedding of His atoning 
blood. That blood was shed in His very heart. 
It was shed voluntarily by Himself. It was shed 
by God as the righteous Administrator of the moral 
law. Even this shedding in His heart of “the 
precious blood of Christ” was itself, relatively, the 
outer of an inner. The life, according to the Bible 
view, is in the blood. There is no need for accept- 
ing this view in any scientific sense, for with the 
findings of science one way or another it has nothing 
to do. The life is in the blood in the well-known 
popular sense, that if the blood be let out the life is 
let out; if the blood be violently shed the life is 
violently taken. God “caused to meet upon Jesus 
the iniquity of us all,” and in that infliction of 
penalty, which had the Divine will for its efficient 
cause, His agony came to a climax. It deepened 
into awful intensity. Nature failed. His heart 
literally broke. The blood was poured out, and in 
and with the blood the life.. His infinitely valuable 
life thus laid upon the altar—given up by Himself 
—taken also and accepted by God, the righteous 
Moral Governor—was the inner essence of the awful 
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and absolutely unique reality: the inner essence of 
the atonement, or the propitiation, the satisfaction 
for the sins of the whole world. But what satis- 
faction could God have in this life thus laid upon 
the altar, thus sacrificed, thus taken instead of ours? 
None whatever, absolutely none, if He were thought 
of as in a merely private and personal capacity. It 
is wholly and solely as the Administrator of moral 
law that He has any satisfaction or finds any value 
in this life so sacrificed. It is, in other words, 
because of its value, primarily, for the gain to His 
throne, for the end contemplated in public justice, for 
the beneficial administration of His governmental 
affairs. . But how could this life thus given up and 
“taken satisfy even in this respect? Men should not 
~ be finical here or indulge in mere finesse. How is 
any law, or administration, or administrator of law, 
satisfied when in the case of a capital offence capital 
punishment is inflicted? Not in the sense, surely, 
that any malevolent or cruel feeling is satiated or 
revenge gratified; but because the right has been 
done, the law publicly upheld, and reverence for the 
majesty of the law, respect for the administration, 
together with the fear of offending, widely and per- 
manently secured in the general community. The 
principle in all that is essential is applicable in the 
Divine moral government. Had not our Saviour 
given up His infinitely valuable life instead of ours, 
we must all as sinners have for ever been banished 
from the presence of God and the glory of His power. 
The necessities involved in the administration of the 
moral affairs of the great moral public would have 
rendered such condign punishment imperative. A 
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moral government can only be carried out by moral 
means. The dread of sinning, the fear of the awful 
consequences of breaking and trampling under foot 
the law, must be universally and permanently as 
possible inspired. To permit the impression to go 
abroad that pardon may be got at any time, in any 
circumstance, and cheaply, would be ruinous. Men 
may indulge in fine-spun theories about loving good- 
ness for its own sake, or about God’s love, apart 
from penal infliction, being able to accomplish great 
results, but facts are stubborn things. Satan fell 
away from the love of God. “The angels who kept 
not their first estate” fell away from the love of God. 
Our first parents fell away from the love of God. 
Even believers, notwithstanding the moral power in- 
volved in Christ ‘crucified and applied by the Holy 
Spirit, sometimes fall away from the love of God in 
Christ and make “shipwreck of faith.” Manifestly 
everything in wisdom and righteousness and bene- 
volence must be done, in the moral system, in order 
that sin may be seen to be “exceedingly sinful,” the 
consequences of it seen to be direful in the extreme, 
and God, while long-suffering and merciful, mani- 
fested as bent on upholding at all hazards the holy, 
just, and good law. It must not be allowed to the 
vastitudes of intelligences in all worlds to entertain 
the idea that whensoever and wheresoever sin should 
be chosen it would be sure, on repentance, to meet 
with complete forgiveness. Hence the need for Christ 
giving “His life a ransom for many,” “Himself a 
ransom for all”; for the Great Propitiation, for such 
a propitiation as can never in all likelihood be 
repeated. Only the infinitely valuable life of God’s 
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Son given up in our room and stead is a sufficient 
equivalent to God,—* an equivalent for the gain to 
the stability of His throne as Moral Governor of the 
universe, that would have been got by the condign 
punishment of the many who were guilty.” In 
other respects it is ineffably more than an equivalent. 
God is involved in it—in its beginning and ending 
and all through—in such a manner, so graciously, so 
self-sacrificingly, so gloriously, that believing in it, 
appropriating its benefits; sinners are transformed 
from glory to glory as by the mightiest moral power 
in existence. “We love Him because He first loved 
us.” We are made rootfast in Him for eternity. 

Having gone with me thus far, readers, may it 
be ours to go together with Christ. May you, as I, 
“wash your robes and make them white in the blood 
of the Lamb.” May all of us, persevering in holi- 
ness, join at last in the new song saying, “Thou art 
worthy . . . for Thou wast slain and hast redeemed 
us to God by Thy blood.” 
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